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I HE history of the City of Annapolis is one that has special appeal 
for Servicemen when those men re-establish themselves as civilians after having 
served their country in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Annapolis is a city of opportunity. Perhaps more important, it is a city 
of comfortable living. Neither a northern city nor a southern city, Annapolis 
knows all the graciousness and comfort for which the Deep South is famous. 
And it knows all the wizardry of modern achievement, modern progress, modern 
development that is so often associated with cities of the North. 


The City of Annapolis cordially invites men of the U. S. Coast Guard to 
consider the many natural advantages of this City when being discharged from 
the Coast Guard or upon being retired from the Coast Guard. 

Here on the shores of the great Chesapeake Bay, our rivers and creeks, can 
be found a good life, a happy life, a prosperous life. Blessed by the gentle touch 
of the four seasons of the year, Annapolis is today the home of hundreds of 
former Servicemen who have said, ‘This is the City | have been looking for!” 


For further information about residence and recreation, including fishing, 
address a request to the newspaper all residents of Annapolis read 


THE EVENING CAPETAL 


(Serving Southern Maryland daily since 1884 


213-17 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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THIS ILLUSTRATION IS A REPRODUCTION OF AN ORIGINAL NEEDLE-POINT TAPESTRY. 


WOVEN INTO THE 


FABRIC 


OF THE NATION 


Daily, as on a magic loom, the 
countless activities of millions of people 
are woven together by telephone. 


Home is linked with home. 
Business to business. Community to 
community. City to city. 


Friends and places nearby or far away 
are within the reach of a hand. 


Without the telephone, time and space 
would rush between us and each 

would be so much alone. 

And so many things would not get done. 


PA 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM = Locat to serve the community. Narionwipe to serve the nation. 
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LEGEND: & Service Engineers + Injector Repair Parts Stock » % Offices 


(Total 105) Aw 


Prompt and efficient service by qualified General Motors engineers 


is available ‘round the clock. 


These trained representatives assure the satisfactory operation of 
Cleveland Diesel engines for shipyards and ship operators. To back 
up this service, offices and parts stocks are conveniently located 
throughout the country. 


CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS + CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 


Tie up fo GM Service ENGINES FROM 150 TO 2000 H.P 


DIESEL 
POWER 

















Soles and Service Offices: Cambridge, Mass. + Chicago, fil. +« Jacksonville, Flo. * Miami, Flo. * New Orleans, lo. » New York, N.Y. « Norfolk, Vo. 
Orange, Texas + San Diego, Calif. + San Francisco, Calif. + Seattle, Wash. + St. lovis, Mo. * Tampa, Fla. » Washington, D. <. * Wilmington, Colif. 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 











Radioman Gives Sage Advice 
To Mother Of Coast Guardsman 
Lewes, Delaware 
I have never before, during my short five 
and a half years of service, had occasion to 
write to the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGA 
ZINE, but after reading a letter from ‘Kind 
ly Mother’’ 
no longer 
Not only did | 
ad, but 
your back cover, and, to top off this dis 


in the July issue, I could resist 
note the Budweiser beer 
also the full page cigarette ad on 
graceful situation, a scanty c'ad young !ady 
cavorting on your front cover and further 
exploited within the pages of said publ ca 
tion! 

Now I demand that you 
flaunting sex, alcohol and 
faces of our young lads, lest you plunge the 
entire Coast Guard into a chaos of degrada 


desist from 


tobacco in the 


tion and perversion! 

On the serious side, though. that letter 
from ‘‘Kindly Mother’’ made me laugh at 
first, but when the realization came that she 
was serious, it made me sick. It is not, I 
be‘ieve, a monument to narrow mindedness 
but merely another indication of the pre 
valence among our young men of a condition 
called (and I recently 
phrase) ‘“Momism.”’ ‘‘Momism,”’ in plain 
language, is simply a psychoneurotic condi 
tion referred to as a ‘Mother Complex.” for 
which nearly two million men between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-five were rejected 
in the World War II draft 

It seems that, even though Junior can 
join the service, meet all kinds of people 
travel all over, fight, get wounded, and die, 
“Kindly Mother’ will still not admit that 
Junior is still not entirely dependent on her 
and she usually has succeeded, over a period 
of years, in convincing him also 

Whether the man in question will or will 
not drink, whether he becomes a moderate 
drinker, as 
or an out-and-out drunkard 
on the strength of his mind and character 
which in turn will reflect on “Kindly Moth 
er’ and possibly on his father, if his mother 


borrow a coined 


many respectable people are 


will depend 
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FRONT COVER 


Yes, it’s September and the sun is 
scorching much of the earth. Boston 
is sweltering. New York is blistering. 
Seattle is suffering. San Francisco is 
wilting. All of which inspires your 
Editor to devote this month's front 
cover to a scene that smacks of wintry 
blasts and frigid weather 

Depicted on the cover is Captain 
Richard E. Morrell. commanding offi 
cer of the Coast Guard Icebreaker 
NORTHWIND. A story about the 
NORTHWIND’S latest expedition into 
the ice-bound Bering Sea appears 
elsewhere in this Captain 
Morell is no stranger to the frigid 
North, having particip»ted in Arctic 
cruises at various times since the early 
1930's. 

We trust that our readers will feel 
a wee bit cooler after viewing Cap 
tain Morell’s wintry garb. 


edition 

















cares to admit that his father had anything 
to do with his upbringing 
I feel safe in believing that no matter 
man he turns out to be, th 
result will not be the fault of the Budweiser 
Breweries or the advertising policies of the 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINI 
Sincerely yours, 
R. H. REt 
. * * 
Husband And Wife Hope Youngster 
Is As Clean As This Magazine Is 
Berlin, Md 
Please keep the MAGAZINE coming in this 
direction as it is my only contact with the 
Both my 


from cover 


what sort of 


EN] 


Coast Guard since my retirement 
wife and I read the MAGAZINI 
to cover and enjoy even the 
Budweiser Beer advertisement 


With regard to the mother who was wor 


every page 


ried about her son yielding to temptation 
we raised a son of whom we are very proud 
He is a disabled veteran who saw action in 


Japan and Korea and we never had to worry 
about him becoming a drunkard as we 
always tried to teach him to use his head 
wisely in whatever he did. 

We do not drink alcoholic drinks of any 
kind but we certainly don't expect to force 
Our motto is 
Tub Stand On It's Own Bot 
who like to drink go 
and we believe that if that mother 


our habits on anyone else 
Let Every 
tom Let those 
ahead 
has taught her son to be as clean as we 
MAGAZINE is, she never 
worry about her son going astray 
Sincerely yours, 
HARRY and SADIE PENNEWELL. 
* * ” 

Retired Man Assures Mother 
Her Son Is In Good Outfit 


1621 Avondale Lane, 
Muskogee, Oklahomo. 


think our need 


With reference to the mother who is wor 
ried about the fact that her son might drink 
I'd like to assure that mother 
need have no fear. Aboard ship 
her son will find that the canteen 
soft drinks and candies but no beer 


a glass of beer 
that she 
carries 
When 
the lad goes ashore he will not be required 
to patronize beer parlors. He will find that 
public libraries, art galleries and similar 
places of culture await him. [| am sure he 
will turn his footsteps in the direction of 
those things that are in keeping with his 
home teaching 

As for the Coast Guard itself, I'd like to 
tell that her son is serving in 
the very best branch of the Armed Forces 


I respect all the 


mother that 
other Services but the 
Coast Guard is tops and I'm sure the day 
w ll come when that son will return home 
and say Ma, it was a swell outfit. My 
enlistment in the Coast Guard was one of 
the best experiences of my life.’ 
Sincerely yours 
IM MAAN, BM¢ 
* oF * 
Reader Applauds Article About 
Church Services Aboard Ship 
Morehead City, N. C 
in article which has been 
Now we need some 
Church Afloat” 
Praise 


(Ret.) 


Bravo! At last 
needed for a long time 
action. I am referring to 
in tho July edition God for an 
who wrote that 
It was my privilege to lead church 
Charlie’ while aboard 
the MENDOTA last January and February, 


so I know a little about the problems this 


officer like Ensign Ramsey 
article 


services on patrol 


fine man has faced 
It's long past time someone did some- 
thing to fulfill the Coast Guardsman’s spir- 
itual needs and I’m praying that perhaps 
the recent article will prove to be the start 
of a spiritual revival. 
Sincerely yours, 
CLAYTON C. MOBLEY, RM2 
+ * * 
Bride Says Magazine Teaches 
Her Much About The Service 
Malden, Mass 
I would like to speak a word of praise 
for the important role the MAGAZINE plays 
in the life of a girl who has recently married 
into the Coast Guard. The MAGAZINE 
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acquaints wives, sweethearts and families 
with the work, life and terminology of the 
Service. Believe me, it's a little confusing 





for a young bride to learn to say ‘‘chow”’ 
instead of ‘‘food’’ and to say “‘Bulkheads”’ 
instead of ‘‘wa‘ls’’ and to say ‘“‘sack in” in 
stead of “‘go to bed but the MAGAZINE 
aids us in making these adjustments 





Sincerely yours 
A oa G Wife 
* + * 


D d Praise Is Extended 

To Planners Of C. G. Picnic COMPLETE AUTO INSURANCE 
174 Colman Street 
New London, Conn 


I'm pleased to have this opportunity to 4 Immediate savings up to 30% from prevailing board rates which apply in your 
tell of the grand crew at the Coast Guard territory can be yours on this complete, low cost Automobile Insurance Policy. 
Hig s . : Leg GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce 
Institute, Groton, Conn. Recently we were costs to you because they deal direct with a highly selected and specialized 
class of policy holders. Protection against loss from bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage, liability . . . medical payments . . . accidental death . . . com- 
picnic at a near-by state park. We have been prehensive personal liability . . . comprehensive fire and theft coverage. Covers 
to other picnics bet ver to >that was collision damage to your car. Covers towing. Remember, once a policy holder, 
o other picnic never to one thé é INSURANCE is always available to YOU! Men who know Coast 
so carefully planned and conducted as this Guard problems handle your policies. 


one. W. E. White and his committee of Available ONLY to officers and first three grades non-commissioned officers. 


ne a renee 11 OUSFHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLICY 


be commended for their work 


privileged to attend the Institute's annual 


This Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere in the U. 8. 
or abroad, It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furni- 
were perfect, the different games were amus ture, jewelry and valuable effects. Insures you against 14 named 
perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost, 


The gifts for children of varying ages 


ing and appropriate, and the food Oh! 





The food! It was tasty, assorted and p'enti 
ful 

Yes, the Institute's recent picnic deserves 
recognition as one of the best affairs in many 





years. But, then, the Institute always does 


things in top-notch fashion, GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Sincerely Crockett and Presa Streets San Antonio, Texas (18) 


CHARLES SPONBURGH, P1 (Ret.) 
* * * 
Reader Identifies Lighthouse COUPON — 
As Famous Barnegat Light FOR Age 


asic Name .. 


Service School Command aulee 
QM School, Class 25-53 
U.S.N.T.C. DETAILS Drivers 


2 Great Policies for Preferred Coast Guard Personnel 


. Mileage 
Ages of 





Bainbridge, Maryland 
In the July issue of your MAGAZINE was 
found two articles on the subject of light lighthouse. With the latter was a photo this picture about which I've decided to 
houses: One about a keeper in particular captioned ‘Midnight Photograph of An Un write, as it was asked if any of the readers 
can identify it. 
Identification cannot be certain as the 





and the other about life in general in a identified Coast Guard Lighthouse.”’ It is 


picture is a night photo and is lacking in 


| details of the land around it. But as closely 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE as possible I think it is a photo of Barnegat 
Light 
TALBOT T. SPEER, President Barnegat is located on the northernmost 


E. M. JACKSON, JR., General Manager EDWARD LLoyp. Editor part of an island off the New Jersey coast. 


; e rie It is Long Beach Island which is eighteen 
‘LEANOR SCH/ Circ ] , , 
ELEA R SCHAEFFER, Circulation Mgr. miles long and about a half mile wide. It 
Office of Publication: 215 West Street, Annapolis, Md. Phone 2332. (Address all runs in a general northeasterly direction 
communications to this address.) $ 
But then the coast turns to a north-south 


Subscription Rates: Three dollars the year. Twenty-five cents the copy. 7 re 
“we direction leaving Barnegat as a bare point 

Published Monthly: peer Publications, Inc. Entered as second-class mail matter . are : 
November 1, gat, at the Post Office, Annapolis, Md., under Act of Congress, right out in the ocean. So the necessity of 


March 3, 1879. a lighthouse there can easily be seen. Barne- 


Policy: This is an unofficial privately-operated publication dedicated to serving all gat Light is the second oldest lighthouse in 
persons who are interested in the U. S. Coast Guard. News published in these ab a ¢ 2 A . 
pages is intended to serve as helpful information for all hands but must not the United States. Also it is one of the 
be construed as being official. This publication enjoys close liaison with Coast most romantic landmarks in the country, 
Guard Headquarters but it is felt that the unofficial nature of this publication ed a sti 
places it in a better position to serve the best interests of the Coast Guard acting as subject matter for best selling 
than would an official relationship. The U. S. Coast Guard Magazine serves books such as the historic novel Lure of 
t e ue ” “ously oyna, ° 
he Coast Guard unofficially, aggressively, vigorously Long Beach. This book, as well as many 

others, bring out the idea that the ‘‘lure’’ 


is not very new as many modern residents 


Advertising Representative 
SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
New York — 28 W. 44th Street Chicago — 333 N. Michigan Ave. f 
Atlanta Detroit St. Louls Kansas City Los Angeles San Franciaco may feel. Before the erection of the light 


. " ileal é = . house (and after) many ships were bound 
Volume 26 SEPTEMBER, 1953 No. 11 to run into difficulty at this point and they 














(Continued on Page 45) 
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The above photo was submitted by a manutacturer of sunburn lotion who wanted to inform our Coast Guardsmen of the dangers of 


over-exposure to the sun. The fact that the model happens to be a lovely blonde was purely coincidental. So we are publishing this 


full-page photo in the interests of passing the word about the grave danger of sunburn! Sorry, we don’t have the model's phone aum- 
ber, so don't ask for it! 
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cA, FIRST glance it looks like something you'd 
find in an ultra-modern beauty parlor, something to 
appeal to the eyes of glamour girls! Yes, the brilliant 
coral color of the new Radiomarine lifieboat radio 
gives the impression that it was designed for a fashion 
salon rather than mid-ocean rescue! Actually, the 
vivid hue is for identification rather than beauty. This 
was proven when tests showed that this shade, Mun- 
cell 7.5 Red, is outstanding for its quality of being 
seen from a considerable distance. 

This striking color is merely one of the score of 
safety features which have been incorporated in the 
new Radiomarine lifeboat set, designated as Model 


ET-8053. 
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Features Mark Newest Lifeboat Radio 


The compactness of this complete lifeboat station 
contributes greatly to its safety. The entire set (metal 
cabinet, automatic keyer, hand generator for power 
supply and all necessary material for an antenna sys- 
tem) weighs less than 60 pounds, and can be carried 
by one person in an emergency. If the set must be 
hurled overboard, it is adequately constructed to stand 
the shock and is buoyant. This was proven when in 
recent tests it was dropped 20 feet into the water and 
floated without damage. 

Possibly the set’s strongest feature is the fact that 
any layman can operate it with professional efficiency. 
HOW IT OPERATES 

Normally, the set would be operated by two men, 
one cranking on each side of the set; although, it may 
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Members of the Merchant Marine are pictured here during a drill in which the qualificatoins of Radiomarine lifeboat set Mode] ET-8053 


were tested. This radio set is one more step in the continuing effort to remove unncessary hazards from the seafaring profession. 
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be operated by one man if necessary. This generates 
power for operation on either one of two distress fre- 
quencies, 500 or 8364 kilocycles. 

Model ET-8053 may be operated automatically or 
manually. When it is on ‘automatic,’ the cranks 
generate power for an automatic keying system, driven 
by a constant speed motor. This automatically trans- 
mits, on 500 kilocycles, the international alarm signal 
(a series of 12 four-second dashes with one second 
spaces between dashes which requires one minute), 
followed by the international distress signal trans- 
mitted three times within the next fifteen seconds. 

The keying device then switches the circuits auto- 
matically to 8364 kilocycles. Three international dis- 
tress signals are transmitted on this frequency followed 
by a long dash lasting thirty seconds. The long dash 
permits shore-based direction finder stations to take a 
radio bearing on the signal and ‘‘pin-point’’ the event- 
ual rescue operation. Transmission then reverts to 
500 kilocycles and the sequence is repeated. 

Transmission can also be made manually on either 
500 or 8364 kilocycles by tapping out the message 
on a telegraph key directly on the face of the set. Then, 
by switching the radio receiver into the circuits, two- 
way communication is obtained. 

STURDY ANTENNA FOR MORE POWER 

All equipment is stowed directly inside the set 
itself. Even the antenna, which extends to a height 
of 15 feet when assembled, is housed in the front cover. 
The antenna is essentially a sectionalized aluminum 
rod, spring loaded and made up of eleven sections. 
These are permanently fastened to one another by 
internal flexible cables. Each section has a built-in 
socket which fits into its adjoining mate permitting 
quick assembly with no loss of parts. 

In the Radiomarine version of the lifeboat set, the 
antenna fits directly into a Teflon insulator atop of the 
set itself. Teflon is the DuPont trademark for Tetra- 
fluroehtylene, a plastic which is extremely low in mois- 
ture absorption and in radio frequency losses. 

To protect the antenna and prevent it from wind- 
whipping, it is secured by means of four pieces of 
flexible wire, each eight feet long, connected near the 
top of the rod and then stayed through Teflon insu- 
lators. After it is lashed to the sides of the boat, it 
gives a mast effect. Such an arrangement increases the 
range of the set as well as braces it. If the rod is lost 
or damaged, a single wire antenna can be run from 
the top of the set to the mast. Extra wire and insu- 
lators are stowed in the cover. To aid the operator 
in making certain power is being sent out through the 
antenna, there is a separate tuning indicator for each 
frequency directly on the front panel itself. 

CONVENIENCE HIGHLIGHTS 

A special metal mounting rack with a spare parts 
box for mounting aboard ship is standard equipment. 
This set is secured to the rack by two quick-release 
fasteners and is so conscructed that it enables the oper- 
ator to perform his weekly lifeboat radio tests as re- 
quired by the Federal Communications Commission 
without removing the set from its mountings. 

Another feature which permits easy servicing are 
the two handles on the front panel of the set. By 
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merely releasing the panel fasteners, the operator can 
slide the entire set from the cabinet by tugging these 
handles. The set then slides out easily, exposing the 
interior. 

The ‘‘face’’ of the equipment is characterized by its 
simplicity and clearness. Painted a gleaming white 
with distinctive black lettering, it is easily read by 
day and with the aid of a convenient pilot light, just 
as easily by night. 

The cabinet is reinforced internally to withstand 
the drop test. The front cover, held in place with 
spring latches, has a watertight gasket and all front 
panel devices, since they are exposed to the weather 
during operation, have rubber seals. 

A heavy plastic spiral-bound book that is weather 
resistant and contains complete operating instructions, 
is attached to the front of each set. Crank handles are 
set high enough for maximum leverage , , , easiest 
turning. Sturdy hook clamps permit speedy, effective 
mounting on lifeboat thwart and attached metal handle 
atop container permits one or two persons to carry it 
with ease. The safety rope and web straps for mount- 
ing to the thwart are chemically treated to prevent 
rotting. 

APPROVAL GRANTED 

Approval has been granted by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission to the Radiomarine Corpora- 
tion of America on its Model ET-8053; and the new 
set not only complies with these rigid standards, but 
also with the rules and regulations of the International 
Radio Conference and the Safety of Life at Sea Con- 
vention. 





ARE YOU GOING TO THE PACIFIC? 


» HE Twelfth Coast Guard District office is 
experiencing a great deal of trouble in effecting 
the transfer of dependents and household effects 
of Coast Guard personnel to the Pacific Area (ex- 
cept Alaska) and the fault seems to lie in the fact 
that current instructions are not in sufficient detail. 
Much additional work is imposed upon the Dis- 
trict Transportation Subsection and the depend 
ents of personnel concerned are inconvenienced 
and in many cases forced to bear expenses which 
impose a hardship upon them. 

Fortunately, the Comptroller Division of the 
Twelfth District has gone to a great deal of effort 
to prepare information that will enlighten per- 
sons receiving orders to the Pacific areas. The 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE strongly urges 
every person who receives orders to the Pacific 
area to obtain a copy of the information that 
has been prepared for your benefit. 

We urge you to write a personal letter to Chief, 
Comptroller Division, 12th CG District, 630 
Sansome Street, San Francisco 26, Calif. Simply 
ask for a copy of the instructions entitled ‘‘In- 
structions for Coast Guard Personnel Ordered to 
Pacific Areas.”’ 
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“NOW HEAR THIS! ... DIVINE SERVICES 
WILL BE HELD ON THE REC DECK AT 1000 
THIS DATE.” 


‘““Wadidee say?’’ sputters a voice from the shower. 

A burly seaman turns patiently from the job at 
hand, that of meticulously trimming the bristly fruit 
of five days sans razor, and, brandishing a lather- 
filled Super-speed, answers: ‘‘Divine services, you 
know, church . . . 10 o'clock on the Rec Deck.” 


Securing the shower temporarily to conserve fresh 
water, and beginning to soap up, the new SA is sur- 
prised. ‘‘No bull! I didn’t even know we had a 
chaplain aboard. You goin’?”’ 

“There's no chaplain aboard. The Coast Guard 
don’t supply a chaplain for every weather ship. The 
guys get together for their own service.’’ Then, wip- 
ing the remaining lather from his neck, he adds, ‘“Yeh, 
I guess I'll go.” 


Rinsing down, the new man says, “Think I'll take 
it in, too. Sure can’t do me any harm... what time 
ya got?” 

“Nine-thirty, half-hour yet.” 

“Thanks.” 





The author of the adjacent article has, in modesty, re- 
quested that his name not be revealed and, of course, we 
will respect his wishes. We can reveal that the scene de- 
scribed by the author took place recently aboard the Cutter 
COOK INLET while that vessel was at sea, away from its 
home port of Portland, Maine. 

The need for spiritual guidance for men of the Coast 
Guard is more pressing than any one other circumstance 
affecting the lives and careers of those men. We sincerely 
trust that officers and enlisted men throughout the Coast 
Guard will give proper consideration to the need for spir- 
itual inspiration such as can only be acquired by worship 
on the Sabbath Day.—E. L. 
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“NOW HEAR THIS! .. . DIVINE SERVICES 
ARE NOW BEING HELD ON THE REC DECK. 
ALL HANDS NOT PARTICIPATING ARE RE- 
QUESTED TO STAND CLEAR. THE SMOKING 
LAMP IS OUT THROUGHOUT THE SHIP.” 


The strains of an old hymn are heard from a por- 
table phonograph as mimeographed sheets, containing 
the Order of Worship and a responsive reading, are 
distributed among the twenty-one men who sit at- 
A few 
stragglers enter self-consciously and are given pro- 
grams. Copies of the New Testament are given out. 
One or two men have brought their own Bibles. The 
record spins. 


tentively in their clean Sunday dungarees. 


‘And He walks with me and he talks with me, 
And He tells me Iam His own...” 


An officer enters, followed by a seasoned Chief 
Bos'n. They doff their hats, take seats with the rest 
of the worshippers, are given programs. 


‘And the joy we share as we tarry there... 


A deep humility mixed with reverent satisfaction 
settles on the smatl. group. 


“None otherrrr . . . has everrrr knownnnnn.. . 


At the last, beautiful notes of music fade away, one 
of the sailors stands and looks candidly into the faces 


of his shipmates. ‘‘Let’s bow our heads for a word 
of prayer, fellows.” 


“Our Heavenly Father, we've gathered here once 
more to thank You for Your care and love towards 
us, and to ask Your forgiveness of our many sins, the 
sins which even now make us uncomfortable and self- 
conscience in Your presence. Father, we don’t all come 
from the same church or denomination, but You have 
said in Your Word that wherever two or three are 
gathered together in Your Name, there You will be 
in the midst of them. So be with us now, we pray, 
as we separate these few moments for devotion to You. 
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Help us to keep our minds fixed on Jesus, the Author 
and Finisher of our faith, Who loved us and died for 
us, and taught us to pray, saying, “Our Father, which 
art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name,.. .” 


The men join in saying the Lord’s Prayer, timidly 
at first, and then gradually surrendering to the spirit 
of corporate prayer, gaining confidence and volume. 
There's a husky GM from Texas, and right next to 
him a Storekeeper from Michigan. Across the table 
an EM from Pittsburgh, and the Seaman with the 
drawl is from Alabama. Tall, short, fat and skinny; 
high voices and low voices joining in until the Rec 
Deck is filled with the chorus of Coast Guardsmen’'s 
for Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory forever. Amen.”’ 


VOICeS, 


And so begins another Sunday morning worship 
service aboard a Coast Guard weather ship on patrol 
in the North Atlantic. A humble beginning, to be 
sure, but from that opening prayer through a respon- 
sive reading, scripture, perhaps a few words from one 
of the men or the reading of an appropriate poem, to 
the Benediction, God has kept His promise to be there 


‘‘in the midst of them’’; and the men have consistently 
gone away strengthened and feeling that it was good 
to have been there. And who knows? Perhaps seed 
has been sown which will bear fruit through eternity. 
We believe so. 

There are men:aboard your ship who actually miss 
being able to attend church on Sunday when at sea, 
and others who, though not too faithful in port, 
would welcome the opportunity to separate a few 
minutes on the Lord’s day for united worship and 
prayer. 

The Bible says that we should not forsake the as- 
sembling of ourselves together.—-Hebrews 10:24, 25. 
Suggest the idea to your commanding officer. He'll 
probably welcome the idea and help you to get it 
started. America sends forth to the uttermost ends of 
the earth more missionaries than any other country, 
but charity begins at home. Let’s take seriously the 
Biblical admonition, ‘Physician, heal thyself,’ by 
setting aside a short time each Sunday morning at 
sea for worshipping together. It pays off. 

“IT was glad when they said unto me, let us go into 
the house of the Lord.’”’-—Psalms 122:1. 
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The Seattle-based Cutter WAcHuseTT returned recently after cruising over 12,000 miles in four months and 25 days. The 255-foot cutter 

sailed last February with 150 officers and men to be the first cutter in the 13th Coast Guard District to make the newly established five 

months’ patrol that took it to Midway, Guam and Adak Islands, to ocean stations “Sugar’’ and “Victor and to Japan, Their duties in- 

volved search and rescue stand-by at the islands and on the ocean stations in addition to weather observation and communications work 

while on the ocean stations. The stop at Japan was for refueling and recreation. Skipper of the WACHUsETT on the voyage was Lieutenant 
Commander Whitney M. Prall. 
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His eyes shining in anticipation, this Eskimo boy scrambles up the Jacob’s ladder for a visit aboard the Nortawinp. When the icebreaker 


stopped at the tiny native village of Gambell, on the northwest tip of St. Lawrence Island, the town’s 200 Eskimos lost no time in displaying 
their ivory and furs, and there was brisk trading for candy, chewing gum and cash. 


Report From The Bering Sea 


] ERHAPS a majority of the men serving in the northern climes where the rays of September's sun are 
Coast Guard are currently sweltering under the stifling only gentle reminders of the physical discomforture 
rays of mid-summer sunshine. A few are stationed in that can be created by an excess of sunshine. 


In this solid field of ice in the Bering Sea, the two icebreakers try a tandem method of breaking the ice. Ramming, backing and ramming 
again, the vessels try forcing their way side by side in a parallel line. 
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To “put the game on ice” has a literal meaning here, for these CoastGuardsmen from the Icebreaker NORTHWIND are engeged in the great 
American pastime in sub-zero sunshine on shore-fast ice. The location? An unnamed bay on southwest St. Lawrence Island in Bering Sea. 





ot tom 


The Coast Guard Icebreaker NorTHWIND calls on all available power from her six engines to penetrate this pressure ridge. Bow wake 
in lower right foreground illustrates how the ridge was softened previously. 
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Here in Washington, D. C., the thermometer has 
been flirting with record-breaking figures, and else- 
where in the country there are reports of unprece- 
dented heat waves. Accordingly, we were delighted 
when we received a story that deals with conditions 
that are in marked contrast to the mid-summer heat 
of sweltering Washington, D. C. Perhaps our over- 
heated readers will also derive some relief from a story 
of recent Coast Guard activity dealing with ice and 
snow and freezing temperatures. 


Our story tells of the work of a Coast Guard Ice- 
breaker that rubbed noses with enough ice to satisfy 
the needs of every cocktail lounge in the Nation! 
Here's a story that is guaranteed to make our readers 
reach for an extra blanket —- perhaps: 


Mother Nature still can say ‘‘no!’’ —- even to the 
sturdiest icebreakers in the nation’s fleet. 

This was ascertained by the Coast Guard Cutter 
NORTHWIND and the Navy’s USS BURTON ISLAND, 
two icebreakers of the same class, which returned to 
Seattle, Wash., and San Diego, Calif., respectively 
after operating in the Bering Sea. The NORTHWIND 
was commanded by Captain Richard E. Morell, USCG, 
her current skipper. 

During the 47-day expedition, the ships visited 
Kodiak, Dutch Harbor and Gambell, a tiny native 
village on the northwest tip of St. Lawrence Island. 
The town's 200 Eskimos welcomed this early oppor- 
tunity to trade their ivory and furs for the crew's 
candy, chewing gum and cash. 

In an attempt to reach the northern portion of the 
Bering Sea, the ships found they were unable to pierce 
the giant ice floes that bar the sea lanes to Nome dur- 
ing the winter. The eastern approach to Nome was 
abandoned in favor of trying the Bering Strait. In 
this 40-mile-wide channel the ships faced a new prob- 
lem in icebreaking. Instead of the solid fields of ice 
up to 12 feet in thickness that clogged the eastern 
routes, thinner, very hard floes of fast-moving ice 
choked the strait. 

Though it was found possible to advance steadily 
under full power through the ice itself, the rapid 
southward drift of the Bering Sea pack overcame any 
progress that could be made through individual floes. 

Midway through the expedition, a Coast Guard 
PBY from the Air Detachment at Kodiak made an 
ice pickup of the ship's mail. The run was made on 
a bright, clear, sub-zero afternoon. A shore party from 
the NORTHWIND had rigged two vertical poles in the 
ice to hold the line and its cargo of mail, and the pick- 
up was successful on the first attempt. 

The helicopters carried on the NORTHWIND and the 
BURTON ISLAND were utilized extensively whenever 
weather permitted, and their value in ice reconnais- 
sance of immediate operational areas was again evi- 
denced on this expedition. 

Temperatures encountered ranged from 25 above 
zero Fahrenheit to 10 below. On a typical day the 
mercury hovered around zero to five below! 

Winds of gale force were common. The most vio- 
lent storm occurred while the vessels were lying at the 
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edge of shore-fast ice in an unnamed bay on the south- 
east side of St. Lawrence Island. While the main body 
of the two crews enjoyed a day of recreation on the 
ice, a small shore party from the NORTHWIND en- 
camped on the island, intending to remain overnight. 

By 2200 (10 P.M.) a cold wind had mounted to 
over 40 knots, and was threatening to carry away the 
group’s lone tent. As this turn in the weather could 
break loose the shore-fast ice and make the return trip 
dangerous, the party was ordered via walky-talkie to 
break camp. Their quickly improvised sled collapsed 
while transporting camping gear in the hasty retreat, 
but all were safely aboard by midnight. 

This patrol marked the conclusion of 12 months 
of extensive operations for the NORTHWIND, includ- 
ing a four-month cruise in Greenland waters. 





A GUIDE TO C. G. STATIONS 


cA GUIDE TO COAST GUARD STA- 
TIONS, a booklet published by the Coast Guard 
Wives Club of Washington, D. C., provides 
something that every service man or his wife has 
needed or will need at some time in his service 
career and that is a source of information about 
the Coast Guard Districts and Stations to which 
the orders say he is going. 


Written by Coast Guard wives who have been 
stationed in the various places and have learned 
the hard way, the book gives the dope that wives 
like to know — as well as bachelors and hus- 
bands looking for a good place to request duty. 


By Districts the stations are described as to size, 
climate, housing, churches, schools, commissaries 
available, hospitals, transportation and quaint 
local customs such as whether stoves and refrig- 
erators ‘‘come with” rentals or must be furnished. 
The type of clothing usual to the area, availabil- 
ity of houses and apartments and average rental 
are also covered. 


In general, the book covers most of the infor- 
mation service personnel need to know about 
where they are going and what to take with them. 
In addition, the guide contains general informa- 
tion on Public Health Medical and Dental Care, 
the Coast Guard League and other items of value 
to wives, such as emergency message procedure, 
welfare and pensions. 


The Guide is distributed by the Coast Guard 
Wives Club, Washington, D. C., a non-profit 
organization, as a source of income for their char- 
itable activities. The charge for booklets is thir- 
ty-five cents each, and they may be ordered in 
any quantity from the BOOK SECRETARY, 
Mrs. W. E. Fuller, 2200 South Culpepper Street, 
Arlington 6, Virginia. 
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Electro- 


Mechanical 


steering 





e-ASSURES EFFORTLESS 
POWER STEERING FOR 
SMALL AND INTERMEDIATE- 
SIZED CRAFT 
The new Sperry Electro-Mechanical Steering System 


assures Operators of small and intermediate-sized craft more 
sensitive and dependable steering with a minimum of maintenance. 


Even in rough seas, the helmsman has effortless power 
steering — fingertip action with positive rudder application and 
full follow-up control. In case of power failure the helmsman 
can shift control immediately to manual steering. 


The new system incorporates these advantages 


1 Sensitivity of steering is completely electrical and independent 
of wear and tear on mechanical shafting. 


2 No electrical contacts in stand that require cleaning. Lubrication 
reduced to a minimum—and all through external fittings. 


3 Illuminated rudder angle indicator dial in 
the stand. 


4 Stand operated on either AC or DC. 
All Sperry equipment is backed by our 
dependable and extensive service. GYROSCOPE COMPANY. 
Our nearest district office will be happy DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
to supply additional information. 


GMREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND «+ NEWORLEANS « BROOKLYN * LOS ANGELES * SEATTLE * SAN FRANCISCO 
IN CANADA + SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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IN NORFOLK: — 


Oréanized Reserve Gets Real Training 


Like Other Groups Norfolk Unit Benefits From Active Duty 


T wer days began at 5:30 in the morning and 
wound up at 9 P.M., and in between, they did every 
thing from learn to wield night-sticks to receive in- 
struction in the supervision of shipboard loading and 
unloading of explosives. 

The trainees were members of Norfolk’s Coast 
Guard Organized Reserve Port Security Training Unit, 
and recently wound up two weeks of intensive, ’round- 
the-clock training which some day may help them 
keep Hampton Roads port facilities from being de- 
stroyed by saboteurs or accidental disasters. 

After beginning their training the reservists were 
stationed at the Coast Guard’s Port Security Unit 
Berkley. 

According to Commander Charles F. Reilly, 
USCGR, commanding officer of the reserve unit, and 
city editor of the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, 45 en- 
listed men and seven officers took part in the training 
program. 


The Coast Guard's vehicle patrol checks an oil storage area in 
Berkley and radios information back to the port security unit as 
reserve trainees watch how it’s done. Left to right are Reservists 
Earl F. Bray, seaman recruit; Saman Recruit Edwin A. Coyner, Jr.; 
Seaman Thomas A. Caldwell; Seaman Starling P. Anderson, Ir., 
and Seaman Apprentice Donald E. Adylett. Regular Coast Guards- 
men are Seaman Wesley B. Nutter, in car, and Boatswain's Mate 
Second Class Raymond W. Scarborough. 
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‘This gives us a chance to put into actual practice 
all the theory and dry-run instruction we receive in 
our weekly training classes throughout the year at the 
Naval Reserve Training Center, St. Helena,’” Com- 
mander Reilly stated. 

Norfolk reservists at the port security unit were 
worked in with the Coast Guard’s regular, full-time 
port security specialists in all angles of the unit's duty. 

They went aboard 40-foot port security utility 
boats on harbor patrol and familiarized themselves 
with the harbor and waterfront. The trainees boarded 
freighters and small craft to look for discrepancies in 
required safety equipment and search for oil pollution. 

The harbor patrol’s land-based counterpart, the 
vehicle patrol, also came within the scope of their 
training. They rode, both day and night, with the’ 
regular Coast Guard patrolmen and went aboard 
docked ships to inspect ship's papers, search for oil 
pollution and observe and supervise the loading of 
explosives, 


Norfolk Coast Guard Reservists are shown how to operate a port- 
able fire pump during their two weeks of active duty training at 
the port security unit, Berkley. Their instructor is Chief Fire-Fghting 
Specialist Harry Fisher. Left to right are Chief Fire-ighting Spe- 
cialist Thomas J. Downing, Seaman Charles A. Grubb, Seaman 
Apprentice Raymond E. Griffin and Seaman H. E. Gilbert. 
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One of port security's most important jobs is to be ready to combat 

waterfront fires. Here, reserve trainees at the port security unit, 

Berkley, learn how to handle a fire-hose from Chief Fire-Fighting 

Specialist Thomas J. Downing, right. Handling the hose, left to 

rfight, are Seaman Charles A. Grubb, Seaman Apprentice Raymond 
E. Griffin nd Seaman H. E. Gilbert. 


Even back at the port security unit they stood regu- 
lar watches in the offices and around the grounds of 
the unit. 

Fire-fighting instruction, one of the training pro 
gram’s most important phases, was provided by the 
Navy at the Norfolk Naval Base. Reservists divided 
into groups, spent two days at the fire school. They 
learned how to handle handy-billy pumps, foam and 
fog fire-fighting gear and how to combat fires in all 
parts of a ship. 

The port security trainees received lectures in atomic 
defense and methods of monitoring radioactive areas 
with geiger counters. 

Coast Guard skippers of the port security unit's 
eleven 40-foot utility boats showed the trainees how 
to dock the boats and explained their maintenance and 
construction. 


Port security specialists may be called upon for shore patrol duty 
from time to time, and here, during their recent two weeks’ active 
duty training periods at the Coast Guard's port security unit, Berk- 
ley. Coast Guard reservists are shown how to disarm a man. In- 
structor for the group, center, is Navy Aviation Machinist's Mate 
Raymond Lance, Norfolk shore patrolman. Left to right are Seaman 
Recruit James Frizzell, Seaman Robert G. Forrest, Lance, Seaman 
Leonard W. Johnston and Seaman Jack B. Jacobson. 


Coast Guard boatswains’ mates instructed the re- 
servists in handling surfboats and in general seaman- 
ship. 

Coast Guard Reservists, specially trained in fire- 
fighting, showed the trainees how to operate trailer 
fire pumps, useful in fighting dockside fires. 

They were shown how to take down and reas- 
semble small arms, and even spent some time on a 
firing range. 


Besides regular port security training, Navy Shore 
Patrolmen from Norfolk instructed the men in prisoner 
handling and general shore patrol techniques. 

Training programs wouldn't be complete without 
pienty of early morning calisthenics, marching, sea bag 
inspections and personnel inspections, and the reserv- 
ists got their share of them all. 
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“And how long were you aboard this midget submarine?” 
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“Care to live dangerously?” 
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QUES TIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—/ was retired from the Coast Guard by reason 
of physical disability on 1 March, 1947. I have never 
received any mustering-out pay and recently I have 
talked to men who indicated that I might be entitled 
to such pay. Please advise. 

A.—You are not entitled to mustering-out pay. 
Personnel transferred or returned to the retired list, 
with retired pay, are not eligible for MOP under the 
MOP Act of 1944, the act in effect at the time of 
your retirement. You had no service after 26 June, 
1950, and are therefore not eligible under the MOP 
Act of 1952, 


* * * 


QO.—I am married to an enlisted Coast Guardsman 
and I want to make it clear that I think the Coast 
Guard ts a wonderful outfit. However, my husband, 
an engineman, has been in the Coast Guard fourteen 
years and in all that time has had only two years of 
shore duty. Can you favor me with information as 
to the opportunities existing for an engineman to be 
assigned to shore duty? 

The assignment of enlisted personnel within a dis 
trict is a district function. It is suggested that you con- 
sult your husband and if desired, he should submit a 
request to the district commander concerned stating 
his preference of district assignments. 

4 * * 

J.—I would like to learn if there ts any chance of 
me being assigned to the USCGC COURIER as per my 
request for such assignment.—R.F. 

A.—Yes, your request for assignment to duty aboard 
the USCGC COURIER is on file at CG Headquarters 
for consideration at such time as a vacancy occurs in 
your rating. 

* * * 


O.—I would like to learn the names of the ribbons 
and stars that were earned (and appropriate dates) by 
the USS OspPREY (A.M.56) and the USS LITTLE 


during World War II. 

A.—This question can be answered only by the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Department of the Navy, 
Washington 25, D. C. If you served aboard either or 
both of these vessels as a member of the Coast Guard, 
submit your request to the Commandant (PS), U. S. 
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Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington 25, D. C., 
and you will be informed of the awards you earned 
as indicated in your service record. 

* * * 

Q.—For purposes of intelligent comparison, can 
Headquarters state the monthly pay of a Chief Petty 
Officer who is supporting his wife and three minor 
children and who has 25 years of service to his credit? 
And then, can Headquarters state what the pay of this 
same man would be if he retired from active duty? 

A.—The monthly pay and allowances of a chief 
petty officer on active duty, stationed ashore, no sub- 
sistence furnished, who is supporting his wife and three 
minor children and who has 25 years of service to his 
credit is as follows: 

Gross Pay 

BAQ(W) 

BAS 


$290.47 
96.90 
77.10 (or $2.57 per day) 


Total $464.47 
Withholding Tax 
would be 2.80 
If he should retire from service his retired pay would 
be computed as follows: 2!4 per cent of 25 years’ 
active service or 62!4 per cent of $290.47 or $181.54 
per month. If he has been granted 10 per cent for 
good conduct the percentage will be 72!4 per cent 
and his retired pay will be $210.59 per month. 
* * * 

Q.—Does time spent on duty in the Navy count 
towards Coast Guard retirement even if the service was 
not continuous? 

A.—Navy service counts toward retirement even 
though the service may not have been continuous. 

* * * 

Q.—My daughter ts keeping company with a sailor 
whom I greatly dislike. Is there any law that can be 
invoked to keep this sailor from contacting my 
daughter? 

A.—Lady, if we knew of any such law we wouldn’t 
tell you! If you can’t control the conduct of your own 
daughter, please don’t ask us to come to your assist- 
ance. For all you know, the sailor and your daughter 
might be able to find real happiness together! Or are 
you more interested in domineering your daughter 
than in helping her to find happiness of her own 
choice? 

* + * 

Q.—-We would very much like to be favored with 
information about our standing on the eligibility list 
for retirement under provisions of the Enlisted Retire- 
ment Law. 

A.—Your standing is listed herewith: 

Evensen, Alf. H.,. BMC, Number 27. 

Cumby, Roy T., EMC, Number 40. 

Ericson, Roland D., ENL1, Number 389. 

Dominique, Eugene L., ENC, (No record). 
+ * * 

O.—Is there a floating billet in the Coast Guard 
for a SKC? 

A.—No, there is no floating billet in the Coast 
Guard for a SKC. 
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O.—I will soon return to civilian life and will have 
to start the unpleasant task of hunting for employ- 
ment? Does the MAGAZINE know of anu business 
organization that are in need of men? 


A.—If you happen to be a salesman by profession, 
we suggest you contact Mr. Thomas Richards, The 
Baltimore Salesbook Company, 3120 Frederick Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, Md. However, do not apply unless 
you are an experienced salesman and a hard worker. 
If you are a skilled machinist, we suggest you contact 
any of the well-known aircraft plants. Permit us to 
offer a word of caution. Conditions in the business 
world are undergoing a tigntening of budgets. Your 
best bet might be to re-enlist in the Coast Guard! 


* * * 


Q.—Can you inform me tf my conduct marks are 
sufficiently high to justify the payment of the con- 
ventional ten per cent good-conduct pay upon retire- 
ment? I will have completed 26 years of service in 
September, 1953.—J.W. 


A.—yYour marks in conduct have been averaged up 
to the date of your last re-enlistment, 13 June, 1951, 
and it has been found that, as of that date, they are 
sufficiently high to entitle you to the additional ten 
per cent for good conduct upon retirement. 


*” * + 

December, 1953. 
Can you tell me if I will have acquired a reserve obli- 
gation upon the expiration of my enlistment?—P.V.S. 


Q.—My enlistment expires 21 


A.—Since your enlistment was during the period 
from 27 September, 1950, through 19 June, 1951, 
you will have no reserve obligation if you complete 
three years of service. If you serve less than three years, 
you will incur a reserve obligation of five years. 


* * * 


Q.—My son enlisted in the Coast Guard on June 
11, 1951. He ts serving on the COURIER. Will he be 
required to sign up with the Reserve when his current 
three-year enlistment expires? 

A.—Since your son’s enlistment was during the 
period from 27 September, 1950, through 19 June, 





“Now you stop that!” 
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“Of course, you realize you're out of uniform!” 


1951, he will incur no reserve obligation if he com 
pletes three years of service. However, if he serves less 
than three years, he will incur a reserve obligation of 
five years. 

* « * 


Q.—Two years ago I sent an official request to 
Headquarters seeking assignment to the Navy Class 
“B” Fire Control Technical School. I have also sent 
in one or two additional requests for this same assiqn- 
ment. Inasmuch as other Fire Controlmen have been 
sent to that school I would Itke to learn tf there ts 
any chance of my request recetving favorable action? 


A.—The Coast Guard has a quota which permits 
the assignment of one man a month to the Fire Con 
trol Technician, Class B, School. These quotas are 
assigned to the districts as the needs of the service 
permit. 

* 7 * 


O.—I own and operate, entirely for pleasure, an 
etahteen-foot motor launch. I would like to learn if 
I am required to have any licenses, papers, etc. I have 
received conflicting information and will appreciate a 
reliable answer. 

A.—An 18-foot motor launch operated exclusively 
for pleasure purposes requires no licensed operator. 
The vessel, however, is required to be numbered and 
recorded by the U. S. Coast Guard under the provisions 
of the Act of June 7, 1918, as amended, and identi- 
fication numbers must be assigned to be displayed on 
eachbow of the vessel. Application for such number 
should be made to the Commander of your Coast 
Guard District, together with evidence of ownership. 
The Navigation and Vessel Inspection Circular Num- 
ber 5-52 (sent to you under separate cover) gives full 
information on the subject. 


* * * 


Q.—lIs there an advanced Diesel Engineering School 
for ENC’s and EN1’s at the Naval Training Center, 


Great Lakes? If so, I would like some information 
about the necessary qualifications. (I am not referring 


to the Diesel School for FA’s, FN’s and EN’s.) 
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A.— Assignment to advanced Diesel training is made 
individually on a basis of need for personnel with this 
type of training aboard a particular vessel. In the 
event that you are assigned to duties requiring subject 
training, is is suggestel that you submit your applica- 
tion via official channels to Headquarters for consid- 
eration. 

* « * 

Q.—I would like to learn if my service record at 
Headquarters indicates that I am entitled to the addt- 
tional ten per cent good-conduct pay at future date 
of retirement?—M.M. 

A.—yYour marks in conduct have been averaged up 
to the date of your last re-enlistment, 7 March, 1951, 
and it has been found that they are high enough to 
entitle you to the additional ten per cent for good con- 
duct, as of 7 March, 1951. 


* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the present or 
last-known address of William H. Kosten (295-512)? 
A.—William Henry Kosten (295-412), fireman 
(DC), is now attached to the Port Security Unit, 
U. S. Coast Guard, Ellis Island, New York. 
ae ee 

O.—Is the holder of a war-time Citation from the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard entitled to wear a 
Citation Ribbon and if so, how may it be obtained? 

A.—The Coast Guard Commendation Ribbon is 
awarded by including in an individual Secretary of 
the Treasury Letter of Commendation or Comman- 
dant’s Citation and statement, ‘‘(mame) is hereby 
authorized to wear the Coast Guard Commendation 
Ribbon.”” An individual who has received a Secretary 
of the Treasury Letter of Commendation or a Com- 
mandant’s Citation for services performed under Treas- 
ury Department jurisdiction from January 1, 1946, 
to 26 August, 1947, may, upon application, have his 
award reviewed for the purpose of authorizing the 
Coast Guard Commendation Ribbon. 

eo er 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of Joseph (n) Jamele, SK3, who was on duty recently 
in the Fourteenth District and may still be on duty 
in that District? 

A.—Joseph Jamele, Jr. (284-996) storekeeper, 
third class (provisional), is still attached to the 14th 
Coast Guard District, P. O. Box 4010, Honolulu, 
Ts 

ee ae 

Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for future advancement to permanent 
CPO.—VJ.A.S. 

A.—You are number 8 on the eligibility list for 
permanent appointment as ADC. 

~ e::8 

Q.—Several men holding the same rate that I hold 
have had their rates made permanent even though they 
were originally promoted at a later date than I was 
I would like to learn when I may expect to have my 
rate (YN2) made permanent?—C.E.M. 

A.—You are number 20 on the eligibility list for 
permanent appointment as YN2. 
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O.—I would like to know if I am subject to pay 
a personal property tax in the State of Maine. I am 
from Minnesota and have been stationed in Maine 
for the past four years. My legal residence is Minne- 
sota, but due to the fact that I am stationed in Maine 
my family is living here with me. 


A.—Under a provision of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act a person residing within a state solely 
by reason of military orders does not thereby become 
a resident or domiciliary for the purpose of personal 
property taxation. His personal property (other than 
that used in or arising from a trade or business) has 
no status for taxation within that state and is not 
subject to its personal property taxes. 


* * * 


Q.—I have received conflicting information relative 
to the subject of retirement. I spent 2 years, 11 months 
and 16 days in the U. S. Army and I would like to be 
informed if this Army time can be added to my Coast 
Guard time for purposes of retirement. At this writing 
I have 24 years, 1 month and 13 days of Coast Guard 
time. 


A.—You have the following creditable service for 
retirement purposes, computed as of 31 March, 1953: 
23 years, 11 monthsand 6 days USCG 

2 years, 11 months and 16 days US Army 


Total: 26 years, 10 months and 22 days 
oR, * 

Q.—Stanley Dooley, coal heaver, U. S. Revenue 
Cutter Service, was awarded a Silver Treasury Depart- 
ment Life Saving Medal for bravely rescuing a ship- 
mate March 3, 1906. A friend of mine has this medal 
in his collection and would like to know if there is any 
further information available about Dooley such as 
where he was born and how long did he serve, etc.? 


A.—The records at Coast Guard Headquarters show 
that Stanley Dooley (149-280) enlisted in the U. S. 
Revenue-Cutter Service (now the U. S. Coast Guard) 
on 20 September, 1905, on the U. S. Revenue Cutter 
ONONDAGO, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as second 
class boy and served until 2 June, 1906. He was born 
1 February 1885, in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


Q.—Is it possible to state at this time the approxi- 
mate date when the next group (or groups) of enlisted 
men will be retired from active duty? And approxt- 
mately, how many men will be retired in the first 
group? 


A.—It is tentatively planned to retire approximately 
100 enlisted men on 1 September, 1953. 
* * * 
Q.—Is Commander Russell Yates still alive and on 


active duty? Rumor has reached me to the effect that 
he ts dead. Please advise. 


A.—CDR Russell Yates (1387), USCG, died on 
November 29, 1952. The cause of death was due to 
a heart attack. 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Radar eyes see in darkness, storm, or fog 


to lock this twin-jet fighter on its prey... 


—the Douglas F3D Skyknight 


Out of Korea come new reports of the 
Douglas F3D Skyknight in action, down- 
ing Migs for the United States Marine 
Corps during advanced night and foul 
weather operations. 

Designed for the U. S. Navy, the all- 
weather Skyknight flies at near-sonic 


Be a Naval flier—write to 


Nav Cad Washington 25, D.C, 


speeds, operates from aircraft carriers as 
well as small advanced airfields. A side- 
by-side seating arrangement of pilot and 
radar operator results in closer combat 
teamwork—permits Skyknight’s modern 
radar search and fire control equipment 
to be operated with maximum efficiency 


Depend on DOUGLAS 
ceo 
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when against marauding enemy planes, 

Performance of F3D Skyknight in 
action is another example of Douglas 
leadership in aviation. Planes that can 
be produced in quantity to fly faster and 
farther with a bigger payload are a basic 
rule of Douglas design. 


First in Aviation 
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The Yeoman - 


Teo of the best versatile ratings 
found in the Coast Guard are those 
of Yeoman and Storekeeper. The 
rating of YN or SK requires a sound 
working knowledge of many diverse 
items which are a necessary part of 
the organization as a whole. It is a 
must for a smooth functioning unit 
or group to have a skilled adminis 
trative staff . regardless of the 
fact that the “‘staff’’ may be com- 
posed of just one man or many men 
working as a team. 


It is the purpose and goal of the 
Yeoman-Storekeeper School, located 
at the Coast Guard Training Sta- 
tion, Groton, Connecticut, to im- 
part to the prospective Yeomen and 


Storekeepers this knowledge and 
learning which is so necessary for 
the efficient operation of the Coast 
Guard. Not only are the students 
schooled in the various professional 
subjects concerning their rating, but 
they are also taught the duties and 
responsibilities of a good petty 
officer. 


Both the Yeoman and the Store- 
keeper courses are sixteen weeks in 
length. During the first six weeks 
the students receive instruction on 
the basic requirements for both rat- 
ings. Then, at the end of six weeks’ 
instruction, the class is divided into 
a yeoman class and a storekeeper 
class. The number of students in 
each class is dependent upon the 
current needs of the service. 


All the students, YN and SK, re- 
cieve instruction in English, math 
and typing for the entire sixteen 
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By JAMEs DALY, YN1 


weeks of the course. However, after 
the first six weeks, the yeoman stu 
dents drop SK studies and concen- 
trate solely on their professional 
subject. The storekeeper students 
do likewise, studying exclusively 
storekeeper work. 

The average day of a YN or SK 
student involves the following 
classes: English, one hour; math, 
one hour; professional subject (YN 
or SK), four hours, and typing, two 
hours. A great deal of the instruc- 
tion is practical work. It might even 
be termed ‘‘on the job training’ as 
much of the clerical and adminis- 
trative work of the other schools 
and departments located on the 
Training Station is handled by the 
YN-SK students. 

The course in mathematics, for 
both Yeoman and Storekeeper stu- 
dents, covers the basic arithmetic 
needed in these ratings plus some 
classes on practical problems involv- 
ing math. Among the latter are 
problems dealing with leave, proceed 
time, travel time, deductible time, 
allotments, pay checkages, etc. The 
instructors for this subject are Fred- 
erick Scott, SK1, and Milton Volak, 
SKI. 

The material covered in the Eng- 
lish course of the YN-SK curriculum 
includes instruction on nouns, pro- 
nouns, capitalization, punctuation, 
etc. This course also includes prac- 
tical instruction in filing, letter writ- 
ing, postal information, travel or- 
ders, classified material, etc. The 
English instructors are Robert Mul- 
cahy, YN2, and William Diamond, 
YN3. 


Storekeeper School 


A vital part of both the YN and 
SK curriculum is the course of in- 
struction in typing. The instruc- 
tors, alternating between classes, lec 
ture and demonstrate on the correct 
method of using the ‘“‘touch sys- 
tem.’ Movies are utilized in teach- 
ing the students correct positions, 
basic and advanced typing methods, 
rhythm, etc. Also included in the 
typing course are instructions on 
typewriter maintenance, upkeep of 
office machines, use of stencils 
Many of the incoming students have 
never had any typing experience, 
however, upon successful completion 
of the course, they all meet the 
school’s standard minimum require 
ments of 45 words per minute and 
some even attain speeds up to 80 
words per minute. 


etc. 


Instructors for the ‘“Yeoman Pro 
fessional’’ courses are Ralph Keel, 
YNC, Mulcahy and Diamond. The 
“Storekeeper Professional’ courses 
are under the tutelage of Dominic 
“Nick’’ Swider, SKG(AK), Scott 
and Volak. The scope covered by 
these courses in professional subjects 
(YN and SK) is so vast as to be 
almost unbelievable. To attempt to 
go into detail in this article would 
be impossible. It is sufficient to say 
that all phases of yeoman and store 
keeper work are thoroughly covered. 
Once again, much of the instruction 
is of a practical nature as the stu- 
dents work with the actual records, 
reports, forms, etc., that they will 
soon encounter in the field. 

The day’s work for a yeoman or 
storekeeper is never over. This is 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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ve in Ignition 


safeguards every 
component part of 
your ignition system 


From Lindbergh’s history-making flight 
to today’s record breaking jets, Bendix 
ignition equipment has played a spec- 
tacular part in aviation progress. 





While Bendix reputation in ignition has 
been spotlighted by gcores of important 
engineering firsts, the industry's wide 
acceptance of Bendix ignition equipment 
has been built largely on the solid 
foundation of product excellence in 
every component part. 

Just as a chain is no stronger, than its 
weakest link, dependable ignition is the 
result of components designed and 
manufactured for unfailing efficiency. 
That’s why it pays to insist on Bendix 
ignition components for every part of 
your ignition system. Whether your 
requirement is for a better electrical 
connector, a complete new ignition 
system, or the famous Bendix Ignition 
Analyzer, you can be sure of quality 
verformance when the good name of 
Jendix safeguards the reputation of 
every individual ignition product. 


Why not consult our sales department 
for details? 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, 
turbo-jet engines and rocket motors . . . ignition 
analyzers... radio shielding harness and noise filters 
++. Switches... booster coils... electrical connectors. 


Gendiv 


SRE ee, Aogeh s pengs Tage oe 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


~ < 
<ce ™“™ 
i he wee Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
LOW TENSION IGNITION SYSTEM 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


ELECTRICAL CONNECTOR FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 £. Providencia Avenue, 
Burbank, California «+ Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass 
Avenve, Detroit 2, Michigan * Brouwer Building, 176 
W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin « 582 Market 
Street, San Francisco 4, Californie 
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Wit Tomorrow Brine 
Or Brinc 


Some day -—— maybe soon, maybe in the years ahead 
you will return to civilian life. When you do, you may 
want to settle down in your own home town, or live 
in some spot which you have come to like during your 
years in the service of the Coast Guard. 

But perhaps you are faced with the problem of how 
to get into an interesting, respected, and prosperous 
position in the community in which you wish to live. 
If this is the case, here is a proposition which may have 
appeal to you, 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of business forms for 
the business world, might possibly have a position wait- 
ing for you in the city or town in which you wish to 
live. As a business forms specialist, working in our 
sales organization, you could help the business men of 
your community in designing business forms that save 
time and increase efficiency in their organizations. And 
in ths work, you would be able to offer them a well- 
rounded line of salesbooks, multiple copy order books, 
one-time carbon forms, and autographic register ma- 
chines (with forms and supplies). 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY is now 
adequately represented in many cities throughout the 
country —— but there is a possibility that the com- 
pany may have a position open in the particular city 
or town where you wish to live. 

Why not write, and tell us when you expect to re- 
turn to civilian life, and where you expect to live? 
Perhaps by getting to know us and what we have to 
offer, you can find the kind of a future you want. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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Every business organization in America —- from the 
corner grocery to the largest department store or air- 
craft factory — is either a customer or a potential cus- 
tomer of THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY. 
Many organizations buy thousands of dollars worth 
of forms a year. As a representative of our firm, you 


~~-could build an essential business that would repeat and 


grow as the years pass by. 
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When you think of business forms, 
think of BASABO BUSINESS FORMS -- 
the most modern, efficient, and 
economical forms known to _ the 
business world today. 


BASABO BUSINESS FORMS are 
designed to save your time! 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 

















he Have you read “What's in Your Future?” 
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BY GEORGE BOIDA, JO3 


Sailors Can Be Scientists 


Washington College Honors Captain Thomas For Polar Studies 


Having received a Master of Arts Degree in Marine Geology at the 

June commencement exercises of Washington University, Captain 

Charles W. Thomas poses for the traditional photo on the school’s 
St. Louis campus. 
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fRecentiy Captain Charles W. Thomas, USCG, 
relinquished his command of the Second Coast Guard 
District for assignment as Commandant of the Coast 
Guard Yard at Curtis Bay, Maryland. Before depart- 
ing the Second District for his new position, Captain 
Thomas was awarded a Master of Arts Degree in 
Marine Geology by Washington University in St. 
Louis. This degree, presented at the June 10th com- 
mencement exercises, he earned for his five years of 
spare-time study and a thesis — Analysis of Antarctic 
Sea-Bed Cores. 

Here is a story built around the recently completed 
thesis —- a thesis suggesting an increasing cooling of 
the Antarctic — something that has been taking place 
for 4,000 years. This is the story of how a couple of 
“crazy longbeards,”’ digging for mud, headed the Coast 
Guard Cutter NORTHWIND into “‘the teeth of prevail- 
ing Antarctic winds’ and converted the ship’s Cap- 
tain, Charles W. Thomas, from a boiling-boycott to 
an avid-marine-Geologist. 

Here is that story, as I heard it told by the Captain 
not so long ago. From this point on, these are the 
words of Captain Thomas: 

. . . For a good beginning we need a little back- 
ground. We'll have to go back into time a few or 
more years. Scientists know that four times, within 
the past two million years, the middle latitudes have 
been invaded by enormous ice sheets. Just what caused 
the temperatures to drop sufficiently and bring on a 
glacial period is a question which has puzzled science 
for more than a century. 

It is known, however, that a lowering of the earth’s 
temperature a scant eight degrees Farenheit would in- 
duce another ice age. 

In the United States, the ice sheets pushed south- 
ward from the Canadian center to carve the Missouri 
and Ohio Rivers and scoop out the basin for the Great 
Lakes. This was the time when the furry mastadon 
and the wooly rhinosceros roamed the Dakotas, and 
man had not yet made his bow. 

Today, only traces of the great ice sheets remain. 
These are found at the ends of the earth in Greenland 
and Antarctica. The latter is by far the most im- 
posing, covering an area nearly twice as large as the 
United States. So heaped with ice are these regions 
that, if suddenly they were to melt, the waters of all 
oceans would rise 128 feet. 
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Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 show fossils of Radiolaria (one-celled mirine animals ) which were taken from the bottom of an Antarctic Sea 

and photographed through a microscope. These Radiolaria, which often vary in shape and size, indirectly provided Captain Charles W. 

Thomas with a theory that the Atlantic is getting colder. Figures 7 aid 7a are microscopic photos of Coccolithophore fossils also contained 

in the marine core taken in the Antarctic. Through a relationship be!ween Coccoliths and Radiolaria, Captain Thomas hopes one day to 

determine if marine invertebrate creatures can indicate ice movements and climate trends of the Northern Hemisphere. Figure 8 is a 

study of Antarctic vegetable-animal specimens, Diatona. These orgarisms, magnified approximately 300 times. are the first such speci- 
mens ever to be photographed. 
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Most Geologists agree the Antarctic and Arctic 
regions are becoming warmer; that the earth is emerg- 
ing from the last (Wisconsin) ice epoch. We fre- 
quently hear reference to the colder winters in the 
good old days, yet an occasional worker will challenge 
this concept even in the face of substantial evidence. 

An answer to the question of thermal trends in the 
Antarctic was sought in 1946-1947 by Climatologist 
Paul Siple (who was a Boy Scout, made the first trip 
to Antarctica with Admiral Byrd) and Geologist Jack 
Hough. Hough’s investigations were based upon the 
deposition of ice-rafted sediments. These investiga- 
tions required that vertical sections of ice-bottom sedi- 
ments be brought up for examination. To do this, 
Hough proposed a coring device which, when dropped 
vertically into the bottom mud, would activate a valve 
and trap mud samples as deep as the core might sink. 

For the collection of this and other important scien- 
tific data, the largest polar expedition ever to set out 
was organized by Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd with 
command tasks assigned to Rear Admiral Richard H. 
Cruzen. In order to establish a base in Little America, 
from which exploration and research might proceed, 
a group of naval vessels was directed to the Bay of 
Whales, seaport of Little America. The Coast Guard 
Cutter NORTHWIND was given the task of breaking 
way for this group through the Ross Sea ice pack. 

On the eve of the expedition’s departure from Bal- 
boa, Canal Zone, a small band of scientists headed 
by Dr. Hough requested that I (then commanding 
officer of the NORTHWIND) make three stops to set 
up observation stations during the journey across the 
Pacific to the Scott Island rendezvous (the intersection 
of the 180th meridian and the Antarctic Circle). The 
amount of time it would require the geologists, the 
sound men and the magnetic personnel to complete 
their work at each station was about five to six hours. 

The NORTHWIND had orders to proceed at a speed 
of 14.5 knots for the Antarctic rendezvous across the 
South Pacific. It was certain that storms would retard 
the vessel's progress; she would have to steam into the 
teeth of prevailing winds most of the voyage. To 
lose perhaps 18 precious hours because of a lot of crazy 
longbeards was unthinkable! Besides, there was the 
need to conserve wear and tear on the ship’s engines 
before hitting Antarctic ice. As skipper, I made these 
terms known in no uncertain terms. A discussion fol- 
lowed . . . scientists versus sailors. ‘ihe net result was 
that the NORTHWIND made three stops for stations! 

Observations were made and marine core samples 
were taken. All the sea-bed cores collected were turned 
over to Dr. Hough who augmented them with others 
he took later while the expedition ships were beset .. . 
unable to move in heavy sea ice. With the passing of 
summer, the expedition was completed and the NORTH- 
WIND returned to her Seattle station. 

The following year, the NORTHWIND was ordered 
to reactivate the Bering Sea Patrol. Once more the 
Scientists got into our hair. This time there was less 
discussion . . . more oceanographic investigations and 
station stops. I had learned it was useless to buck 
determined geologists. Along with the regular duties 
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of the Bering Sea Patrol, we were to assist scientists 
from the University of Washington who were aboard 
to make physical, chemical and zoological investiga- 
tions in the Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. Scien- 
tific gear . . . eerie looking devices for sampling .. . 
this and that, were brought on board and stored in 
a clipping room which had been cleared of ordnance 
to serve as a makeshift oceanographic laboratory. 

The day for sailing arrived. The NORTHWIND, 
with her officers and crew, waited at the Seattle Naval 
Station for two scientists to appear. A phone call 
came, The scientists were not sailing with us after 
all, they would board the ship at Unalaska. Fine, 
we contended, we'll have peace and quiet for a month, 
anyway. 

When the NORTHWIND put into Unalaska, there 
were no scientists waiting to board. The ship's sched- 
ule was a tight one. . . no time to waste. Still, there 
was all the equipment and there was the ocean and 
there was a job to be done in public interests. 

We radioed Lieutenant Commander Clifford A. 
Barnes, USCGR, associate professor of Oceanography 
at the University of Washington for advise. The 
advise came Air Mail and described ‘Methods of Col- 
lecting Information and Making Computations.’ Thus 
my journalist and I learned how to take specimens 
from the ocean floor, and what to do after having 
drawn them out of the water! 

Throughout the season, wherever the NORTHWIND 
went, the oceanographic equipment was in constant 
use. This strange job had developel from a chore 
to an extreme interest for me. When the cruise ended 
five months later I, still keenly interested in the in- 
vestigation we made, enrolled at the University of 
Washington in Oceanography and Marine Zoology. 
Six months later I turned in my first complete report 
on the previous season’s oceanographic investigations. 
There was more studying to be done. This I learned 
not too easily. 

Still in command of the NORTHWIND, I continued 
to allot most of my spare time to matriculating in 
Oceanography at the University, but once transferred 
to St. Louis it was apparent to me that the geographical 
location of the Second District did not lend itself to 
further study of the sea. So I did the next best thing 

. enrolled in Geology at Washington University 
in St. Louis. 

Four years’ study of Geology; Saturdays, nights, 
spare time, found me with enough credits for a Mas- 
ter’s Degree. Now what would I choose for a thesis? 
There were the cores Dr. Hough took back in 1946. 
Those would be suitable as thesis material. But it 
was now January, 1953; would any of the cores be 
intact? 

A telephone call to Urbana and Jack Hough re- 
assured me. There was one core intact. Time had 
not permitted Professor Hough to renew his contact 
with the Navy to work on it. He would be delighted 
if I could analyze it. 

The core given me was a tough one. I discovered 
it contained a lot of Radiolaria . . . one-celled animals 
of microscopic size. This complication was greater 
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than I suspected for there is a paucity of authorities 
on Radiolaria. Less than five in the United States, 
none in the middle west: no one on the staff at Wash- 
ington University could help. There was no other 
alternative for me. I would have to gather up all the 
literature I could find on Radiolaria and learn to figure 
them out for myself. 

By comparing my core with Dr. Hough’s other 
cores, I found that Radiolaria could be used as an 
index for determining the age when different sedi- 
ments were deposited. These one-celled animals were 
apparently sensitive to weather conditions in the Ant- 
arctic. The more intense the cold, the more abundant 
the Radiolaria. This observation was based on the 
fact that the minute animals are dependent upon sand 
for the building material in their shells. During warm 
weather there is no way by which sand can be trans- 
ported into the Ross Sea from the continent, conse- 
quently less Radiolaria is found. But during the 


+ oe 


colder periods, when glaciers scour the continent and 
ooze into the sea, sand is ice-rafted by the icebergs. 
These bergs drift with the currents to warmer waters 
where they finally melt, allowing great quantities of 
sand to sink to the bottom. 


My findings, based upon the presence of Radiolaria, 
strongly suggests the Antarctic continent has been get- 
ting colder during the past 4,000 years. 


By using another minute organism, Coccolitho- 
phores, (which we won't delve into) a relationship 
was established between periods of sand settlement and 
the difference in the amount of Radiolaria and Coc- 
coliths present. This observation opens a new door, 
exciting possibilities as a means of forecasting ice con- 
ditions and ice movements. Some day, we hope to 


take some Arctic cores and determine whether marine 
invertebrate creatures can indicate the climatic trend 
in the Northern Hemisphere. 


Dr. A. Laurent Christensen, M.D., (right) of Alkavik, N. W. T., Canada, visits with Captain and Mrs. Charles W. Thomas on the campus 

of Washington University. A few hours before, Captain Thomas was awarded a Master of Arts Degree in Geology (Marine) at the 

University’s commencement exercises. Dr. Christensen is the northern-most physician in North America, covering an area 600 miles by 

350 miles. His experiences, encountered giving medical attention to Eskimos and Indians in the Northwest Territory have been adopted 
into the weekly radio program “Doctor Christen.” 
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T art of fighting fire is one 
that is under constant study at the 
Coast Guard Air Station, Port An- 
geles, Washington. 

A comparative newcomer to the 
fire-fighting art is the big Howe 
truck, an impressive monster that 
gives a splendid account of itself. 
The Howe truck (pictured in ad 
jacent columns) has a capacity of 
one-hundrel gallons of foam con 
centrate and one-thousand gallons 
of water. This truck has been at 
tached to Port Angeles Air Station 
for a year and is an important asset 
to the fire fighting equipment. 

Fire-fighting drills are spectacular, 
to say the least. The drills are, of 

course, built around a simulated 
After a “Hot Run” the crew of the Howe truck engage in a bit of banter. Says Lt. John Day, 


at the cab door, to Lt. Paul Hoffmeister, somewhere in the dark confines of the “Monster” — plane crash. To simulate *: crash, a 
“Let's have another go at it.” Lt. Schutzendorf, clinging to ladder, is also about to express sand-filled canvas dummy is placed 


am opinion. in a large scrapped gasoline tank. 


y 


o~ 
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Smoke billows from a gasoline fire created for drill purposes near the Coast Guard Air Station, Port Angeles, Washington. Frequent drills 
by a skilled fire-fighting team minimize the danger of real fires when, inevitably, they occur. 
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Gasoline is generously spilled in the 
area and ignited. This is the signal 
for the crews assigned to the two 
Station crash trucks to proceed with 
due alacrity to the scene; and, put- 
ting to the test the procedures glean- 
ed from hours of classroom lectures, 
forthwith proceed to control the 
flame to a point where two men can 
safely approach the cockpit in short 
order, and rescue the pilot (dum- 
my). After the rescue. all efforts 
are made to completely and speedily 
subdue the fire. 

At first, most men tend to be 
overawed and suspicious about their 
chances of entering such an inferno, 
effecting a rescue of personnel, and 
withdrawing unscathed. But they 
soon see that, with each crewman 
doing his assigned job, the various 
jobs are skillfully integrated into 
one smooth-working, efficient opera- 
tion. Thus is rapidly dispelled 
man’s inborn aversion to fire; after 
which he really goes to work and 
learns how to increase his efficiency 
many fold. 

During the latter part of June a 
unit of Naval Air Technical Train- 
ing Command, travelling out of 
Memphis, Tenn., spent two weeks 
at this Air Station. 

A selected group of men were 
trained each week in the latest ap- 
proved methods of combatting air- 
craft crash fires. To the newer men 
in the groups these methods were, 
to say the least, a revelation. To the 
men previously indoctrinated it was 
an excellent review and a means of 
brushing up. 


SALT WATER GRIST 


cA REQUEST has been received 
for information from a retired man 
who wants to know if the pay of 
a retired man can be halted if the 
man commits a crime and is sen 


tenced to a term in prison. We'd 
rather not give a direct answer to 
that unusual question, but we want 
to remind all retired persons that 
they are still under the jurisdiction 
of the Coast Guard and it is a very 
simple matter to recall a man to 
active duty and court martial him. 
. . . Getting comfortably settled in 
St. Petersburg, Florida, is the Shir- 
ley family —- Rufus, Nadine and 
daughter Mona. Rufus, a very swell 
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"ROYAL FAMILY VISITS CREW OF PACIFIC CUTTER 


Nort often is a Coast Guard vessel visited by royalty but recently 
during the course of the annual Samoan-Line Island cruise, the CGC 
BUTTONWOOD entered into the domain of King Neptunis Rex. The 
ship was duly notified to prepare to receive His Royal Highness and 
Court. All honorable shellbacks were informed that this would be 
an extra special visit as this particular vessel was infested with many 
verminous pollywogs. Preparations were quickly completed and the 
Royal Family was received in magnificent style. 

The Jolly Roger rose to the top of the halyard and LCDR George 
W. Sohn, the Commanding Officer, and also an honorable Shellback, 
turned the ship over to the Royal Family. All pollywogs were 
placed in the uniform of the day, consisting of steel helmets, shorts 
on backwards, and handkerchief tied around neck. Shellbacks were, 
of course, issued heavy paddles to install order and see that the vile 
polly wogs didn’t in any way offend the Royal Family. 

Court was to be held immediately after breakfast, which was served 
in style by the scurvy pollywog officers. It consisted of steaks, eggs, 
toast, butter, jam, milk, and coffee, but this was only for the Shell 
backs; the pollywogs received mush! Court convened with King 
Neptunis Rex, George R. Kirkman, and Her Royal Majesty, Clarencg 
A. Long, decked out in truly royal splendor on their respective thrones. 

Upon completion of the ceremonies all pollywogs were adminis- 
tered the oath of allegiance to the Royal Family and bestowed with 
the much hallowed title of Shellback. They were further advised 
by His Royal Majesty that if ever again they were to enter into 
Equatorial Waters accompanied by vile pollywogs they were to show 


them no mercy. 


on its voyage. 





Ceremonies completed, King Neptune and the Royal Family took 
their leave of the BUTTONWOOD and permitted the vessel to continue 


— By WM. RACE 








guy and a dandy radioman, retired 
just a few weeks ago. Just recently, 
while walking along Central Ave 
nue, Rufus bumped into little 
Georgie Tauff, whom everyone 
should remember as one of the best 
featherweight boxers the 
Guard ever produced. . Captain 
Harry Stinchcomb recently had the 
unusual pleasure of enlisting his son 
Walter in the Coast Guard. Cap 
tain Stinchcomb is on duty at Head 
quarters... . . New skipper of the 
Cutter TAMPA is Captain Halmar 
Webb, recently transferred from 
Headquarters. . . . What you say to 
God in prayer may be less im 
portant than what He says to you 
Better talk less and listen more. 


Coast 


We learn with regret of the re- 
cent death of Walter J. Westcott, 
one of the old timers of the former 
Lighthouse Service. He first entered 
the service in 1898. Death came to 
him in the Tomlin Hospital, Cape 
May Courthouse, N. J. He is sur 
vived by his widow, Elizabeth: two 


daughters and one son who is cur 
rently serving in Korea. Mrs. 
Doris Noehren of Brooklyn is close- 
ly watching the pages of this MAGA- 
ZINE in hopes of reading news about 
the WESTWIND. Reason: Her hus- 
band is aboard that vessel during 
its extended cruise into the North. 

. You take a drink, and it makes 
a new man of you. Then the new 
man wants a drink. too. . Your 
editor has been startled by the num- 
ber of Coast Guard families who 
state that they didn’t realize the 
shift from active duty to the retired 
list was so difficult. The decrease in 
pay makes it mandatory for the 
breadwinner to go to work a few 
days after he is retired! . . . Bob and 
Ruth Comstock of East Tawes, 
Michigan, are unusual people. They 
actually wrote to the editor to thank 
him for his part in helping to ar- 
range a mutual change of stations. 
In this hurly-burly world when 
people stop to be courteous, that’s 
news, brother!!!! 
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Maybe some of our readers can 
help Armand Chouinard, BMC, of 
Cape May, N. J., locate former ship- 
mate Joseph Santucci, who was once 
stationed at Curtis Bay but is now a 
civilian. Funny thing about 
trouble —— as a usual thing it starts 
out by being fun! . . . Many ship- 
mates were distressed to learn of the 
recent death of Lt. Comdr. Lyle 
Keune in a San Francisco hospital. 
On active duty at the time of his 
death, Commander Keune was a for- 
mer enlisted man who rose through 
the ranks. . . . Everyone in the Coast 
Guard celebrated the second birth- 
day of little James F. Yurick of 
Baltimore last month. You see, lit- 
tle Jimmie was born on August 4 
which, as you know, is Coast Guard 
Day. The youngster is a real salty 
kid, being the son of Lieutenant 
John Yurick (retired)... . Try to 
save some money, if possible. Some 
day it may be valuable again. 


A very wonderful guy who is 
leading a happy retired life is Ray- 
mond J. Walker of New London 
Ray is one of the smartest guys ever 
to wear an enlisted man’s uniform. 
At one time he was a yeoman, at 
another time a storekeeper, and when 
he retired he held the rank of lieu- 
tenant. Ray is active in the affairs 
of war veterans. . . . Captain Wil- 
liam Hawley recently arrived in 
Honolulu for a new tour of duty. 
In Chicago the members of the 
Coast Guard League gave a farewell 
party for Captain and Mrs. Hawley 
prior to their departure. . . . And 
Maurice Brown of the League tells 
us that the forthcoming League Con 
vention in San Juan will definitely 
break all records. . . . Talk about 
your proud fathers! You ought to 
see Chef Electrician Raymond 
Erickson of Norfolk! And he has 
a right to be proud. His son, Sea- 
man John Erickson, passed the en 
trance examination for the Coast 
Guard Academy and is now enrolled 
as a Cadet in New London. We 
wish the youngster great success. 
... You are getting along in years 
when it takes you twice as long to 
rest and only half as long to get 
tired. 


A lot of our readers are still 
laughing about Bob Pritkin’s recent 
story, ‘“The Sailor and the Fly.”’ 
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An officer who has distinguished himself by 
his leadership in the fight to maintain the 
Coast Guard and the Coast Guard Reserve 
at proper strength is Lieutenant Commander 
Walter Handy, Washington, D. C. Com- 
mander Handy is a prime factor in the Re- 
serve Officers Association, holding the office 
of vice president in charge of Navy, Coast 
Guard and Marine Corps affairs. An editorial 
by this officer appeared in our July edition. 


Bob is a seaman at Point Loma Sta- 
tion, San Diego, Calif. His yarn, 
in our July edition, was a splendid 
example of humorous writing. .. . 
C. A. Seabold of 115 Mt. Vernon 
Road, Newark, Ohio, is a retired 
man who wishes that all retired men 
would keep in touch with this 
MAGAZINE, thus enabling former 
shipmates to know what has sap- 
pened to their friends in recent 
years. ... We wonder if the found- 
ers of this nation would have talked 
so glowingly of ‘‘posterity’’ if they 
had known we were going to be it? 
. . . Prediction: Rocky Marciano 
will kayo Roland LaStarza within 
five rounds. And the Yankees will 
win their fifth straight American 
League pennant. That story 
about fire fighting which appears in 
a previous page was written by John 
Horwath, an old-timer in C. G. 
aviation. John also made the two 
excellent photos that accompany the 
story. Old-timers will remember 
Horwath as a frequent contributor 
to these pages about fifteen years 
ago when he was on duty at the 
former air station located at Cape 


May, N. J. 


Each year the Coast Guard Yard 
at Curtis Bay, Md., celebrates Coast 
Guard Day with a series of games 
for the families and with an open- 


air dance in the evening. We doubt 
if the personnel of any other unit 
have as much fun and pleasure on 
Coast Guard Day as do the person- 
nel of the Yard. The Yard always 
includes the wives and children of 
Coast Guardsmen in its parties and 
this lends an air of domesticity that 
is frequently lacking at other units. 
. . . And speaking of parties, it is 
not too early to begin to think about 
Christmas parties at all units. This 
year we'd like to see all hands make 
a real effort to bring Christmas 
cheer to the wives and children who 
will be separated from their hus- 
bands and fathers by reason of offi- 
cial duties. Last Christmas a lot of 
wives and children were lonely and 
unhappy because they felt that they 
were forgotten. We'd like to see 
every Coast Guard District make a 
real effort to include in their Christ- 
mas parties the families of men who 
will be at sea on that great day. Of 
course, the Coast Guardsmen who 
will be at sea can do a great deal 
to help this cituation by sending a 
brief note to this MAGAZINE, stat- 
ing the name and address of wife 
and the age of each child. .. . Yes, 
a number of readers will think it is 
silly for your editor to talk about 
Christmas at this early date — but 
there was nothing silly about the 
question that appeared on the faces 
of many Coast Guard children who 
were unable to understand why they 
had been forgotten by Santa Claus! 
Let’s dedicate this Christmas to the 
families of Coast Guardsmen who 
will be absent from their homes! 
And, in every District, let us com- 
pile information that will make it 
possible for a real Coast Guard Santa 
to deliver a touch of joy to all Coast 
Guard wives and children during the 
happiest season known to the Chris- 
tian world. 





that fellow who 


“Daughter, 
walks with you through the park 
doesn’t look very polished.” 


“Well, I'll admit that he is a bit 
rough around the hedges.” 


Golfer: ‘“You must be the worst 
caddy in the world!” 


Caddy: “Oh, no, sir. That 
would be too much of a coinci- 
dence.” 
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Ye, ee Sailing 


oe 


Coast Guard League 
National Convention 


Don't miss the National 
Convention of 1953. 
Come and enjoy your- 
self where the _ trade 
winds of the Caribbean 
add zest and gayety to 


life! 


Economical Package 
Tours available from 
every point of the 
United States. 





EOB LEITH, 

Genera: Chairman, National Convention Committee, 
Coast Guard League, 

P. O. Box 2147 

SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO. 


I am interested in attending the 1953 Coast Guard League Con- 


vention at the Condado Beach Hotel. Please send me full details. 
Send this coupon 


today! It’s going 
to be a_ great 
Convention! 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


Eleventh In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


From William G. Lawrence, BMC, came the fol- 
lowing dramatic account of operations off the coast 
of Gela, Sicily. Lawrence was skipper of one of the 
landing vessels attached to the assault transport SAM- 
UEL CHASE. 

Friday the 9th was a day of apprehension, not as 
much for the invasion, which was certainly enough, 
but for the weather. The wind blew all day, whip- 
ping itself into a frenzy the seas building up more 
and more as the day wore on. Around dusk, we passed 
Malta, while approaching a rendezvous area where 
hundreds of ships, all kinds and sizes, were converg- 
ing. Those who were to be on the small boats kept 
watching the wind, hoping it would haul up into the 
northward a little more, as then we would have had 
a lee on the invasion shore. However, the wind held 
steady, which meant a sweep along the beach making 
cross seas. We knew what that meant for us. Last 
m.nute instructions being over, we tried to get some 
sleep around 2200 only to be shaken out by gen- 
eral quarters at midnight. Coming on deck, it was 
quite a sight to see a dark starry night, our own 
ships silhouetted against continuous firing ahead. 

From then on we lost all track of time and what 
time meant, until after the night of the 12th. It was 
a period of night running into day, and day into night 
as though they were one. What little sleep we did get 
during those three days was very spasmodic. 

At the call of condition four, the different members 
of my crew came aboard. They were Thomas Shep 
pard, CM1; George Knipple, SF2; David Light, Cox. ; 
Edwin Carson, Fl; Martin Rothamel, RM3; Claude 
Jenkins, SM1; William Johnston, $1; J. Bobbitt, $2; 
myself, and Lieutenant (jg) Banks, who was in charge 
of the invasion craft from our ship. 

By this time the wind had abated somewhat, but the 
seas were still running. Looking in toward tne 
beach where the boats were to land, we saw fires from 
one end to the other. Afterwards we saw no indica- 
tion of what those fires were. Suddenly, off shore 
there appeared a great burst of flame, which turned 
out to be the fate of an Allied destroyer. We were 
acting as an escort and information boat for the dif 
ferent waves, sending them to their proper ships as 
they got off their course or rendezvous area. 

At 0245, the first wave hit. Explosions started 
going off, one after the other, along the beach. The 
same with the next wave. It looked bad for them from 
where we watched off shore. Our support ships were 
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throwing salvos ashore. The shells, in groups of three, 
made perfect firey arcs across the sky. Searchlights 
were causing trouble, which had to be taken care of. 
Some cruiser fired one shot at a particular light that 
seemed to travel forever through space, and when it 
finally did drop in, the light went out as though you 
had pushed a button. The next morning we saw the 
evidence of that shot; there was a gaping hole right 
through the center of the light. 

At dawn, we were at the beach, where we started 
our salvage operations. The beach was a mess, broach- 
ed boats all over the place. A plane came down in 
flames to the west of us, and as it sank it sent up two 
large smoke rings from each end. 

A surf was breaking over a bar just off the beach. 
The boats would come in heavily loaded and many 
were swamped before being unloaded. The boats 
would beach, the surf would run beyond them, the 
ramps would be lowered and the out-going water from 
the beach would fill them up. We kept pulling boats 
off as we came to them, taking only the ones that 
*would run. At that time it seemed to us more im- 
portant to keep as many in operation as we could 
than to waste time on a boat that would not run 
without a great deal of repair. 

We tried to keep in contact with the Beach Master 
so he could direct us to the next boat in difficulty. 
However, due to poor radio reception, we had no 
success with him. 

At one time there were three of my men on the 
beach —- Carson, Sheppard and Johnston — checking 
on the most easily salvaged boats. They were forced 
to take cover in fox holes during a plane attack. It 
was later that they realized, to do so, they had to run 
across a mined area marked with white tape. 

Then we began to get it hot from artillery fire, 
strafing and bombing from enemy planes. We kept 
working along the beach, starting at one end and 
working up to the other, taking the best boats we 
came to. An LST ran in to the beach and forgot to 
drop her stern anchor. Her commanding officer hailed 
us, requesting we carry it out for them, which we did. 
It was no mean job with the heavy swells running 
as they were. But my coxswain, Light, one of the 
best, can do everything with that boat but make her 
talk. We had just completed this and were moving 
back in when Carson yelled ‘‘Here they come!"’ Three 
enemy planes were winging in low in line with three 
LST’s. The outside plane dropped her bomb first and 
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then swung as to strafe us just as we opened up. Thank 
God we had these guns then, as that plane changed 
course at once. We were convinced that the fire power 
of our one 50 cal. and three 30 cal. guns decided that 
Jerry not to fly directly into us. The other two planes 
dropped their bombs consecutively on the next two 
ships and followed the first away. One of my men 
who was watching said that the first bomb dropped, 
hit the water a short distance from one side of the first 
LST, skipped completely over the ship and landed 
on the other side before going off. One of those bombs 
was pretty close to us, making spray that gave us a 
salt water shower. Unknown to us at the time, it 
opened up two seams on the after run of the bottom 
starboard side. We continued operations that after- 
noon, watching one LST hit by a similar attack. We 
salvaged one boat that had a broken rudder and towed 
it out to its ship. Being near the CHASE, we decided 
to try our luck again with chow. The request to the 
bridge, ‘Permission to come aboard for chow.’ The 


answer came back. “Tie up astern and come aboard.”’ 
That was good. 


After eating, I reported to the bridge for further 
orders, which were, “Carry on at the beach.”’ That 
we did, until well into the night, as the moon gave 
us sufficient light to work for a considerable time. We 
then lay off the beach, directing boats coming in 
(mostly LCI’s) to their right location. I set a watch 
of three men with two hour watches, giving each man 
almost four hours’ sleep on top of ammunition boxes, 
gear, etc. 

Then came the dawn and back to the beach, only 
to be greeted by morning strafing. We salvaged one 
of the OBERON boats that would run, but had no 
crew. I sent it out to the CHASE by Johnston. The 
ship put a crew aboard and he reported back after they 
had taken in a load. One of our own boats was lost 
through no one’s fault, as we watched the entire thing. 
She came in loaded with an ambulance which made 
her very low, and she got hung up on the first attempt. 
The surf being heavy, the coxswain had considerable 
trouble, but managed to back off and try again. On 
lowering his ramp, the ambulance started out and the 
boat filled up almost immediately. Nothing could be 
done about it. The ambulance reached shore safely 


A sea queen who donned war paint of battleship gray and doffed her luxurious, peacetime fittings, the Coast Guard-manned USS 

WAKEFIELD moved tens of thousands of American troops safely to Europe and returned with loads of battle casualties and German 

prisoners. The former USS MANHATTAN experienced an exciting four years, being grounded off the East Coast. being bombed at Singa- 
pore and gutted by fire in the Atlantic to emerge swift, intrepid, seasoned warrior ever carrying fighters toward the enemy. 
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We returned to the ship around noon for chow and 
further orders. We were told to stand by, and the 
entire crew fell asleep on deck while waiting. Ensign 
Tellier and Robert Sargent, Photographer's Mate Sec- 
ond Class, came aboard for the next trip and we left 
the ship at 1400 to continue operations. We salvaged 
some boats that would run but had no crews, and 
anchored several off the beach. One of our boats, No. 
5, with no crew, had the ramp down. We raised the 
ramp and Carson ran it out to the CHASE. The entire 
beach was being covered by enemy artillery fire, and 
at one point we had a close one. There was an LST 
unloading, while just to the west of her was an LCM 
that seemed in good shape, but was not quite un- 
loaded. So, after moving on down the beach to work, 
we came back to her. Having made our cable fast in 
the usual fashion, we turned around and started pul- 
ling. On the beach behind us, near the dune line, there 
was a burst of artillery fire; then another nearer and 
in direct line for us. They were undoubtedly trying 
for the LST, but their aim was a little to the west. 
The OBERON’s LCM was just beginning to move 
when there was another burst nearer and still in line. 
If there hadn't been three men on that boat we would 
have slipped our cable, but we hung on and she began 
to move out faster and faster. As we pulled away from 
the shore the bursts kept moving down to the water 
and then into the water. We cut to the west down 
the beach and the next few bursts hit where we had 
been. It was just a case of being lucky enough to be 
one jump ahead of them. Sargent received a minor 
cut on his arm from shrapnel. The lighter would not 
run so we were forced to tow her to the OBERON. 
Meanwhile the beach had an attack by planes just as 
a formation of heavy bombers hit at the ships offshore, 
dropping eggs all around them. 


One Liberty ship was hit. Shortly afterwards, she 
went up in a terrific explosion. Leaving the LCM, 
we ran over to the burning ship to pick up any sur- 
vivors, but found all hands had abandoned ship some 
minutes before she went up. 

We returned to the CHASE about 1730 and were 
told to stand by. We were aboard about an hour and 
a half when orders came to proceed to the beach until 
nightfall. Upon returning to the ship the word was 
passed to tie up astern for the night, leaving one man 
on watch, As it happened, it was Johnston's turn for 
the watch and he had a night of it. We were just get- 
ting settled down aboard when the planes began to 
come in, and the order was given ‘Cast off all boats 
astern.” The order was executed before any of us 
could get aft to help Johnston. He started the engines 
and began cruising around. Torpedo planes started 
coming in low between the ships and all ships began 
crossfire horizontal to the water. Johnston was right 
in the middle. He said afterward that he saw tracers 
that streaked across the deck right between the engine 
box and the winch. After that night we let Johnston 
sleep the next morning on top of our soft beds of 
ammunition boxes, 


Lieutenant Donovan and Ensign Tellier reported 
aboard on the morning of the 12th at 0500. After 
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a hasty check along the beach of the stranded boats 
we began operations as before. After pulling off a 
number of boats, we came across one that was still 
one half loaded with ammunition, the ramp down 
and quite a bit of water in her. After pulling up the 
ramp she came off easily enough. Off shore a short 
distance we hailed an Army duck and transferred the 
ammunition to it. The boat began to take on con- 
siderable water, having a hole we could not find. 
After unloading her we ran to an LST to hoist her 
before she sank. The slings were for boom hoisting, 
but after some manipulating, we made them do for 
davits. She was hoisted out and freed of water by 
letting the ramp down. We found a hole just over 
her screw. Sheppard patched it with lead sheeting. 
We then took her to the ship she belonged to. This 
operation took quite some time, and, as it was about 
noon, we reported back to the CHASE. Up to this 
time we had pulled off thirty-five boats. Then came 
orders from the bridge for five of us — Knipple, Light, 
Carson, Johnston and myself to report with the sal- 
vage boat to the HOPI on verbal orders. We needed 
some repairs, so I requested permission to be hoisted 
aboard. It was then we discovered where our leak 
was. We had two seams sprung by bombs. The ramp 
gasket and our stuffing boxes needed fixing as well as 
the two seams. After repairs we gathered together 
our personal gear and were ready to go overboard at 
1700. The orders were to drop back to the port quarter 
and have a fire pump put aboard. In the midst of that 
there was an air?raid which held things up for a bit. 
Next came an order to take several British officers over 
to the MONITOR while we were standing by. Sometime 
around 1800 the CHASE shoved off, and from the 
bridge the Commander called down “Report to the 
Hop! — good luck.’” Answering ‘‘Aye-Aye, Sir,’’ we 
all felt as though we were deserted. To see our ship 
pull out, leaving us on desolate, war torn shores, was 
heart-breaking. 


We reported to the USS Hopl. We were met by 
Lieutenant Commander Anderson, in charge of sal- 
vage operations in that area, who came aboard and 
asked to be taken on a round of the Liberty ships. 
About dusk we learned he was going to send us out 
again for salvage work. I requested sleep for my men 
and myself as we needed it badly. That was agreed to. 
As they had no quarters aboard for us we were forced 
to live on our own boat from then on, making out 
as best we could. The fire pump we had from the 
CHASE was put aboard the HOPI on Commander An- 
derson’s order. It was later given to the advanced base 
at Gela by order. That was all right with us at it 
would have made us so heavy we wouldn't have been 
able to work the beach. As it was, we had to unload 
a lot of things to help make us lighter. 


July 13th we started out without chow, which 
didn’t help our dispositions. We reported to the beach 
at Gela to carry lines for the tugs so they could pull 
boats from the beach. They were working on the 
boats with a tug and a bulldozer when we arrived 
and had two tugs standing by. Running lines for them 
seemed a waste of time to us as we moved in and 
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pulled off two boats while the tug was still working 
on one. When their boat finally did come off it sank 
and had to be salvaged again. Lieutenant Commander 
Anderson did not ask us to run lines for the small 
tugs again. He came aboard our boat and stayed with 
us that day and part of the next. That day we sal- 
vaged fourteen boats. Most of them we had to pump 
out as well as pull off. We had a three-inch pump 
aboard belonging to the Hop!. This pump was not 
too heavy and worked quite well. Several of Lieu- 
tenant Commander Anderson’s men were aboard help- 
ing us with the pump. 

Knipple received a bad cut over his eye from being 
thrown to the deck when we hit one of those unex- 
pected sandbars well off the beach. One of the HOP!’s 
men, named Murphy, was thrown overboard but was 
picked up immediately. 

Before reporting in that night we evacuated casual- 
ties from the beach to the USS MExico. We began 
the day of July 14th by taking a load of TNT into 
the beach for the HOPI. We salvaged five boats and 
then ran down to Victoria with the USS NAUSETT. 
We handled 600 fathoms of 114 -inch cable, running 
from an LCT on the beach to the NAUSETT. We 
secured that night at 2330. We stood by most of July 
15th waiting for someone to make up their mind. 
We finally received orders to return to Gela and con- 
tinue salvage operations. We salvaged four boats in 
the time that was left. On Judy 16th we continued 
work as before. The HOPI sent men to the beach to 
pump out and repair boats with minor holes while 
we used the 3-inch pump as in the past. As we took 
the boats off the beach we turned them over to one 
of the smaller tugs of the salvage party. Our score 
for that day was twelve boats. 

The morning of July 17th we ran to Victoria with 
the HoP! and handled their cable for a pontoon bridge. 
We returned to Gela the same day and salvaged six 
boats. On July 18th we salvaged ten boats. By this 
time we had salvaged an LCM that was in good condi- 
tion and some of Lieutenant Commander Anderson’s 
men started working with it using the same principle 
that they had seen us use. On July 19th we salvaged 
ten boats which finished up our work of pulling boats 
off the beach. This gave us a total of ninty-six boats 
altogether. These ninety-six boats were taken from 
the beach stretching from Gela to four miles east of 
Gela. 

During the past days we often came across bodies 
of soldiers drifting near the beach. We reported them 
to the Army, which always took quick action. 

From July 20th to July 24th, inclusive, we stood 
by, and towed boats to different Liberty ships and 
LST’s to be hoisted aboard and brought back for 
repairs. On the 21st we were near the dock at Gela 
where there was a minesweeper stuck on a sandbar. 
He passed us his hawser and we had him off in no time 
at all. 

On the morning of the 25th Lieutenant Command- 
er Anderson told me that if we could get transporta- 
tion he would give me orders to return to our ship. 
That was all we wanted to hear, so we started making 
rounds of the Liberty ships. One didn’t have enough 
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food, another no water, another had a jumbo that 
was not working, and yet another was filled up, and 
so on down the line, until the SS JAMES WooprRow. 
They treated us with respect and we certainly appre- 
ciated it. We were hoisted aboard on the 26th, and 
from then on, we did nothing but eat and sleep — 
except for getting some of our gear in order. 

At 1800 on the 29th we landed in Algiers and 
found the CHASE had left for Oran. We stayed aboard 
the Wooprow for further transportation. We left 
Algiers on August 2nd and arrived in Oran on the 
3rd. We reported aboard the CHASE immediately. 

There were several points we found to be abso- 
lutely necessary for one of these boats used in salvage 
work: 

1. Have your towing bit in the center and as far 
forward as possible. 

2. Keep your cable handy. 
our deck winch. 

3. Don't load the boat down with excess weight 
when you expect to do quick work. 


In our case we used 


le 
Questions and Answers 


(Continued from Page 20) 
SPEER EER ERBER SEES SE SEE 


Q.—More than a year ago I took the examination 
for prospective advancement to BMC but I have never 
been able to learn my standing on the eligibility list 
that was created as a result of that examination. I 
would very much appreciate learning where I stand 
on the eligibility list for advancement to BMC.— 
CWJ.G. 


A.—You are number 77 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to BMC (P). 


e * * 


Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the cur- 
rent list for promotion to BMC.—W.C.A. 


A.—You are number 82 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to BMC (P). 


* * od 


Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligi- 
bility list for future advancement to Chief Quarter- 
master.—A.L.H. 


A.—You are number 2 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to QMC(P). 





Space limitations do not permit the publication of the 
CPO eligibility list established as a result of the examina 
tions held during April, 1953, but interested parties may 
learn their standing on the list by addressing a request to 
this MAGAZINE. 
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Port of Missing Men 


Strange as it may seem, a great number of men who served in the Coast 


Guard during World War II have vanished! In Washington, D. C., Coast 


Guard Headquarters is holding for these men a number of Medals, Awards, 


Citations and Commendations. 


Published herewith are the names and 


last-known addresses of these missing persons. More names and addresses 


will appear next month. 


The U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE solicits the aid of all readers in 


an attempt to locate any or all of these persons. 


If you know the where- 


abouts of any of these men, please send that information direct to this 
MAGAZINE or to Chief of Medals and Awards Section, U. S. Coast Guard 


Headquarters, Washington 25, D. C. 


Name and Last Known Address 


ADELMAN 
Los Angeles 
AMBROSIAK 
21st St., Milwaukee 
ANSELMO, Joseph 
St. Louis, Mo 
ARNOLD, Glen J 
Texas 
BAGLEY, John W 
mento, Calif 
BAHR, Harry, ‘705 Anthony Ave., 
New York 
BALDWIN, Theodore J., 181 
Los Angeles, Calif 
BANGO, Albert A 
Mich 
BANKS, Rudolph N., 707 
Elizabeth City, N. C 
BARBOUR, William A Jr 
Apt. 5, 25 Magnolia Ave 
Calif 
BARRINGTON 
Ave New 
BARRITO 
Wash 
BARROS, Domingos 
St., Oklahoma City 
BASSETT, Sheldon 
Ave Calif 
BEAN 1117 Ravinia 
Texas 
BEAUFORD 
St.. Americus, Ga 
BECK Alfred W 
Ave., Bronx, N. Y 
BILLER, Colin P., 925 Eighth Ave 
iston, Idaho. 
BIRCHETT, Robert C 
Dallas, Texas 
BIRDSALL, William J., P. O 
Port Angeles, Wash 
BODNER, Theodore F., 2750 Grand Con- 
course, New York, N. Y 
BOTTOMS, Walter I Buford St 
caster, Ken 
BOWSER, Oscar 
lyn, N. Y 
BOYETTE, James S., 3001 
N.E., Washington, D. C 


David, 851 
2, Calif. 
Edward S 
Wis 

1806A 


East 9th St., 


1632 South 


Elliott St 


902 Adams St... Am 


arillo 
1300 X St 


Sacra 
Bronx 
South St 
18646 Marx, Detroit 


Boston Ave., 


Seaholm 
Leng Beach, 


Carl A 358 


Haven 


Blatchley 

Conn 

Romando, Box 115, Wapato 
1513 N. W 
Okla 

511% 


40th 


Santa Clara 


Venice 


James W Dallas 


Sonnie, Jr., 1030 Jefferson 
1579 Metropolitan 
Lew 


1459 Stella Ave 


Box 51, 


Lan 
469 Ralph Ave., Brook 


Douglas St., 
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BRIDGES, LaMar G., Route 5, Summit, 


Mis. 
BRITT, Jennings 
Va. 
BROWN, Francis M., 
Ave., Oakland, Calif 
BROWN, George A., 1744 N. E 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
BUCHANAN, Edgar B., Box 222, Sau- 
salito, Calif, 
BUEGE, Clemmett 
point, Idaho 
BUPFKIN, Elwood M., Apt. 7, 21 
St., Santa Cruz, Calif, 
BUSALACCHI, Charles I., 
Bay, Ore. 
BUSHNELLI 


417 Duke St., Norfolk 


1638 Eighty-fifth 


Park, 


C.,» Box 627, Sand- 


Third 
Box 64, Coos 


Clarence W., 40 Monroe 
St., Apt. BE 11, New York, N. Y. 
CAMISA, Aldo J., 208 Thompson Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

“ANTERBURY, Russell E., 2333 Hia 
watha Ave., Columbus 3, Ohio 

-ARROLL, William F., 119 Franklin St., 
Bluefield, Va. 

“ARTER, George R., 
Richmond, Calif 

‘ASH, Joseph W 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 

‘ASTLE, Simon, Jr 
Watts, Calif. 

CARVELLI, Joseph M., 512 West Fourth 
St., Wilmington, Del 

“HICK, Robert E., 954 Vermont St., 
San Francisco, Calif 

-HISM, Burl J., 1735 East 
Tulsa, Okla 

“LARK, Eldredge W., 1823 Encinal Ave., 
Alameda, Calif. 

‘LARK, Gilbert, 2787 
York, N. Y. 
LARK, Richard I 
St., Baltimore, Md 

“LARK, Walter H., 3026 Evangeline St 
Baton Rouge, La. 


528 Key Boulevard, 
2066 East 29th St., 


10003 Croesus St., 


15th St 


New 


Broadway, 


1652 North Monroe 


COHEN, Irving, 364 East 180th St., 
Bronx, N. Y. 
COLLEY, Eden B 

Texas. 

SOLLINS, Francis M., 
Long Beach, Calif. 

OLLMAN, David L., 400 West 71st St., 
New York, N. Y. 

ONNER, Willis E., Monto Seno Village, 
Apt. 44, c/o Mrs. W. E. Conner, 3002 
Mason St., Baton Rouge, La 

SONTREARY, Haroll, 2971 
toulas St., New Orleans, La. 

OOK, Lester B., 1043 Byram, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

“ORBETT, Willis H., Sr., 
St., Stockton, Calif 

‘ORELLA, Paul M., 1411%E 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

‘OX, Edgar W., 3442 Garden Ave., In 
dianapolis, Ind. 
‘OG, Maurice W. 

New York, N. Y. 

‘RAIG, John, 71 
ford, N. J. 

~REIGHTON 10715 King 
ston Ave., Huntington Woods, Mich 

CRIGLOW, Carl L., 3119 High St., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

DALEY, Francis J. E., 
Albany, N. Y. 
D'AMELIO, Tony, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
DAVIS, Marvin R., 2818 Bruce Place, S. 
E., Anacostia, D. C 
DEES, John C., 3658 Shell Road, Corpus 
Christi, Texas 
DEMERS, Charles M., 
Waltham, Mass 
DENISON, James E., 
New York, N. Y. 
DEPEYSTER, George L., 502 Park Ave 
New York, N. Y. 
DODOER, John G., 
Ave., Chicago, II. 
DONAHUE, William E., 
Peoria, Il. 
DONOHOE, Tyra E., 221 
Lafayette, La 
DREXEL, Kathryn F., 
Boulder, Col. 
DUGHMAN, Clyde A., 207 
Redlands, Calif. 
DUNN, Larry N 942 South 
Ave., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
DUTTON, James M., 1093 N. W. 
Terrace, Miami, Fla. 

ECKIS, Ralph I 1805 North 
Portland, Ore 

EICHHORN, Thomas D., 
bourne, Peoria, Ill. 

ELMER, Robert E. P., Jr., 
Mass 

ELY, Francis E., 2486 N. W 
St., Portland, Ore. 

ETHERIDGE, Roy L., 
Akron, Ohio. 

EVANS, Alvin W., 2501 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
EVERETT, Wayne E., Route 2, 

Okla, 
FARMER, James W., 1062 Linden, Apt. 
4, Memphis, Tenn. 


Route 2, Eastland, 


745 Elm Ave., 


Tchoupit- 


2021 E. Marsh 


14th St., 


500 W. 114th St., 


Burnside Ave., Cran 


George I 


58 Mohawk St., 


216 East 23rd St., 


707 South St., 
402 West 44th St., 
1648 South Kedzie 
618 Second Ave., 
Sypress Ave., 
1150 Tenth St., 
Church St., 
Norton 
55th 
Webster 
510 E. Mel- 
Brighton, 

Kearney 
283 Ira Ave., 
Hamilton Ave., 


Shawnee, 
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FELDKAMP, Bernhard A., 14 West Elm, 
Chicago, Ill. 
FELPS, James M., 
Baton Rouge, La. 
FERENCZI, Leon A., 
Linden, N. J. 
FERNANDEZ, Valentin R., 199 East 96th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
FICK, Edward N., P. O. Box 4043, San 
Francisco, Calif, 
FINGER, Charles E., R.F.D. 7, 
FISH, John W., 1546 Fruitvale Ave., 
land, Calif. 
FLUKE, Howard W., 
Ashland, Ohio. 
FORBES, John W., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
FORREST, Earl M., 2118 Passyunk Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
FORT, Otis B., Jr., c/o Paladini and Com- 
pany, Point Reyes, Calif 
FOWLER, Robert W., Acworth, Ga 
FOX, Richard K., 301 South Lathrop St., 
Lansing, Mich. 
FRANS, George M., 112 South Seventeenth 
St., St. Joseph, Mo. 
FRY, Leonard J.. 661 
St., Miami, Fla, 
GALBRAITH, Thomas R 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GALLOWAY, Charles M., deceased. NOK, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred M. Galloway, 161 
Spencer Ave., Lynbrook, N. Y 
GARCIA, Leonard, 125 Francisco St., 
Berkeley, Calif. 
GAUCAS, Edward, 1167 Arden 
Eltingville, Staten Island, N. Y 
GAUDET, Robert, 1626 Monticello Ave., 
New Orleans, La 
GEORGE, Justin V., 
St., Portland 12, Ore 
GILLINGHAM, Henry B., 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif 
GIST Howard G., Washington 
We lsburg, W. Va 
GIROUVARD, Francis E 184 
Ave Lakewood, R I 
GLADDEN, Quentin E. S 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn 
GOFF, Erwin I 1119 So 
Roanoke Va 
GOODRICH 
Oaks, Pasadena, Calif 
GORDON, John, Jr 
Ave., South Seattle 
GORE Robert T 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
GRATZ, Paul M., Jr 
Philadelphia, Pa 
GRAY, Anthony A., Jr 
Texas 
GRIMES, Rudolph C 
St., New York, N. Y 
GUISBERT, Gerald H., 1481 East Vernoe 
Highway, Detroit, Mich 
HACKETT, Arthur V., 582 Union Ave 
Bronx, N. Y. 
HAGEN, John A 
Portland, Ore 
HAHN 
Da'las 
HAINES 


3634 Delaware Drive, 


223 East Elm St., 


Erie, Pa 
Oak 
Rural Delivery 3 


3567 Valencia Road, 


North West Third 


4531 Pulaski 


Ave., 
607 N. E. Morris 
3520 Sixth 
Pike, 
Atlantic 
553 Selby 
Jefferson St 
James A., 86 North Grand 
5569 


Wash 
3427 


[wenty-first 
East 7th St., 
4750 Selmice Ave., 


Box 373, Kermit 


200 West 146th 


2134 S. E. Elliott 


James C 1613 Baylor Ave 
Texas 
Edward W., 
Place, Portland, Ore. 
HAM, William P., Jr., 


Brooklyn, N, Y. 
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2803 N. W. 28th 


190 East 21st St 


HAMILTON, Joseph S., 131 North 14th 
St., Corvallis, Ore. 

HAMMOND, Gerald G deceased NOK 
Mrs. Mary G. Hammond, 1432 Twelfth 
Ave., Apt. 6, Oakland, Calif. 

HANSEN, Claire E., R.F.D., c/o Joe E 
Delaney, Fullerton, Neb. 

HARNISH, Benjamin H 
Adams, Spokane, Wash 

HASSELL, James E. J., 718 Forty-eighth 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif 

HAUSBACK, Peter, 1333 Columbia St 
San Diego 1, Calif 

HAWTHORNE, Albert 
St., Mobile, Ala. 

HEARNS, Freddie H 
Chicago, II. 

HECKLER, Oliver O.. 20% E 
St., Muskogee, Okla 

HEDDRICK, John S 
Glendale, Calif 

HELDT,. Marvin I 
Wash 

HENDERSON, Richard C 
wich St., Brunswick, Ga 

HENKIN, Daniel Z., 1140 
San Francisco, Calif 

HENSON, Gerald D., Rural 
North Litt'e Rock, Ark 

HERBERT, Robert L.. 1225" York St 
San Francisco, Calif 

HEWETT. James H 
rillo Ave.. San Pedro 

HILL. James A., 2509 
Tampa 5, Fla. 

HINDMAN, James G 
Roswell, Ga 

HINTS, William F., 730 Stockton St 
Apt. 34, San Francisco, Calif 

HOFFMAN, Clyde E., 228 Earl St 
Coeur, Ill 

HOFFMAN 


1418 North 


113 North Waves 
3205 Indian Ave., 
Broadway 


General Delivery 


, 825 Pike St., Seattle 


11619 Nor 


Vallejo St 


Route 2 


2402 South Gab 
Calif 
Twenty-third St 


Rural Delivery 1 


Creve 


Robert, J.. Jr 
ticut Ave., Gary. Ind 
HOLCOMBE, Orville, 716 West Belknap 

Fort Worth, Texas. 
HOLDEN, Edward R 
Ferguson, Mo 
HOLLAND, Harry W., 6032 
Parma, Cleveland, Ohio 
HOLMEN 5030 
Richmond, Calif. 
HOPSON Jerome V 1131 
Boulevard, Wilmington, Calif. 
HORNER, Kenneth J., 700 Broderick St 
San Francisco, Calif. 
HOYE, Howard H., Jr., 221 
Ave., Queens Village, N. Y 
HOYT Robert G., NOK, Mrs 
Lucy Hoyt, Old Farms Convalescent Hos 
pital, Avon, Conn 
HUBBARD, John I 
Los Angeles Calif 
HULLINGHORST, 
Montgomery Ave 
HURD, Donald M 
Detroit, Mich 
IHDE,. George L., 630 Vincent Park, Re 
dondo Beach, Calif 
IRBY, Hugt C., 4423 
Little Rock, Ark. 
JARAMILLA, Marciano 
San Diego, Calif 
JEFFREY, Gerald W 
son St., 


760 Connec 


311 Emmett Ave., 
Ridgeroad 
Barrett Ave 


Morris, 


Banning 


29 Edmore 


deceased 


118 East 61st St 


Armand H 210 
Mobile, Ala 


12758 Camden Ave 
West 25th St 
Box 2084 


P.O 


528 North Harri- 
Mason City, Iowa 


JERNIGAN, James D., P. O. Box 1153, 
Concord, Calif 
JOHNSON, Billy J 
San Francisco, Calif 
JOHNSON, Joe W., P. O 
City, Calif. 
JOHNSON 


544 Guerrero St 


Box 265, Yuba 
Marvin E 
West Los Angeles, Calif 
JOHNSON, Philler I 65 
St., New York, N. Y 
JOHNSON, Robert D 
lin, Sioux Falls, §. D 
JOHNSTON, Barton W 
ville, Ohio 
JOHNSTON, Joseph H 
Ave., Spokane, Wash 
JOHNSTON, William D 
Road, Orange, N. J. 
JONES, Ben H., 1503 Locust Ave 
Beach, Calif. 
JONES, Cecil R., Route 6 
Sacramento, Calif 
JONES, Dean, Route 2 
Worth, Texas 
JONES, Everette R.., 
St., Omaha, Neb 
JONES, Gordon | 
Ave., Oakland, Calif 
JONES, Jesse C., 3522 Eucalyptus Ave., 
Long Beach, Calif. 
JONES, John D 


1820 Cotner, 
East 117th 
225 North Frank 
Box 5, Halls 
403 West 4th 
480 Scotland 
Long 
Box 8608, 
Box 193, Fort 
4025 North 39th 
1015 


Eighty-sixth 


4007 Sixteenth St., 


Tampa, Fla 
JONES, I G Ir 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Anthony | 
Calif 
142 Neptune Ave 


2917 Stockbridge 
JURICH 
Santa Monica 
KAHN, Samuel 
lyn, N. Y 
KARLIN, Fred 
N. M 
KELLY 
Detroit 
KENNEY 
KERBY 
Francisco, Calif 
KILBERG, Gabriel I 
land, Ohio 
KING, John I Ir 
Arlington, Va 
KING, Sam W 
Vera A 
Dallas, Texas 
KINNAIRD. Fred (€ 
St., Cornwallis, Ore 
KIRK. Ribert M., 160 
Bronx, N. Y 
KIRK, Walter I 
Carbondale, Ill, 
LEIN, Herbert W 333 
San Diego, Calif 
KLEIN, Samuel C 
New York, N. Y 
KLENUSHIN, William, 316 
St., Erie, Pa 
KLINE, Samuel I 
lywood, Calif 
KLUCHKA, Joe W 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif 
KOBIALKA, Edmund R., 1902 Twenty 
sixth Ave. South, Seattle 44, Wash 
KOLSCHER, Robert J., 14 East 21st St 
Baltimore, Md 
KOMLJENOVICH 
Mission St., 


608 Tenth St 


Brook 


516 Carrizazo, Clovis 


John E 
Mich 
Edward F., McKeesport, Pa 
835 O'Farrell St.. San 


16473 Van 


Buren 


James P 
10632 Earle, Cleve 
1800 13th St., No 


de ceased 
Parkinson, 2318 


NOK, Mrs 
Greer St., 


626 South 11th 


West 168th St., 


901 South Illinois Ave 


Gunther Lane 


220 West 42nd St., 
East Second 
5331 Virginia, Hol 


1568 Thirty-ninth 


Charles N 
San Francisco, Calif 


1273 
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“% Happened fo V1 one 
iain Pn / aa if Happen lo You! - 


‘““YES, it happened to me and there’s nothing I can do 
about it now. However, perhaps my misfortune can be 
used to awaken other shipmates so that they'll not make 
the same error I made. 





“IT am one of those enlisted men who labor under the 
handicap of ‘broken’ service. I was honorably discharged 
several months ago. At that time I held the rate of RMI. 
It was my intention to re-enlist immediately but my day 
of discharge happened to be a Friday. I carelessly thought 
that I could postpone re-enlisting until the following week, 
thus giving myself a few days to attend to some personal 
plans. 


“IT was wrong. When I attempted to re-enlist I found 

I could not do so and retain my first-class petty officer 

rating! Disgusted, I decided to try my luck in civilian life. 

An Enlisted Man This was another error. Finally, I re-enlisted and I con- 


sider myself lucky to have been given the rate of RM2. 


Relates An gpg ; : 
I can tell you it’s mighty discouraging to serve under 


Experience That men to whom I was senior just one short year ago. Those 

Contains A fellows moved up during the time I was in civilian life. 

This is the tragedy of ‘broken’ service, — it destroys all 

Moral For the seniority advantages you may have built up over a 

All Hands period of many years. It’s impossible to regain lost sen- 
iority!’’ 





* 


The above statements have been taken from a letter 
written by a Coast Guard enlisted man. They adequately 
describe the disadvantages of ‘‘breaking’’ one’s continuous 
service record. 

Re-enlist promptly! Protect your semiority by re- 
enlisting immediately. Avoid the pitfalls of “‘broken’’ 
service! 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
The Service That Serves Humanity 
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Men who know 


= ...buy BUD 


There is a difference in 
beers. That’s why when a 
man knows his beer... 
he drinks Budweiser. 

It tastes so good because 





it’s made that way... 
by the costliest brewing 
process known. 


Enjoy ‘a 
Budweiser 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. NEWARK, N. J. 


M4 
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A gentleman in the optical busi 
ness was instructing his son in the 
technique of chiseling a fair and 
honest price out of a customer. He 
said, ‘‘Son, after you have fitted the 
glasses to the customer, and he asks, 
‘What is the charge?’ you should 
say: 

“The charge is ten dollars.” 

‘Then pause and watch for the 
flinch. 

‘If the customer does not flinch, 
you say: ‘That's for the frames; 
the lenses will be another ten dol 
lars.’ 

“Then you pause again but 
this time only slightly and again 
you watch for the flinch. 

“If the customer doesn't 
you say: ‘EACH’.” 


‘a Seed 


flinch, 


“Did you hear about the man 
who was ruined by untold wealth?” 

“You mean he forgot to mention 
it in his income tax return?” 

oa * + 

The old maid called in her law- 
yer and explained her last will and 
testament. “I want to give $3,000 
to the art museum, $1,000 to my 
nephew, $1,000 to the Y.M.C.A., 
and $1,000 to the library.” 

“What the 
$500?” 


“T've never had a lover, and I'll 
give that to anyone who will kiss 
and make love to me.”’ 

“Tl do it,”” said the lawyer. He 
hurried home and explained to his 
wife. That evening he called at the 
old maid’s home. 

At nine o'clock his wife became 
nervous and called on the phone. 

“It’s all right, dearie,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘“‘She has cut off the art 
museum and the library, and if 
you'll let me stay another hour she'll 
drop the Y.M.C.A. 


Page Forty-two 


about remaining 


A little boy was saying his good- 
night prayers in a very low voice. 

“T can’t hear you, dear,’ his 
mother whispered. 

“Wasn't talking to you,” replied 
the wee one. 

+ * ” 

Dick: ‘What's all the noise down 
the street?” 

Don: ‘‘A motorist tried to turn 
a corner.” 

Dick: 

Don: 
ner.” 


“Well?” 


“There wasn’t any cor- 


x * x 

There was a young fellow named 
Sid, 

Who kissed a young girl on the 
eyelid. 

She said to the lad, 

“Your aim’s pretty bad: 

You should practice a while.’’ So 
he did. 
* * * 

“For example,”’ said the teacher 
to her memory training class, ‘“‘let 
us suppose you want to remember 
the name of the poet Bobby Burns. 
Get a mental picture of a policeman 
in flames. Get the idea? —- Bobby 
Burns.” 

“T get the idea,”’ replied a bright 
boy. “But how is one to know it 
doesn’t represent Robert Brown 
ing?” 

+ * + 

Old Mrs. McCoy was an incura- 
ble grumbler. Nothing pleased her. 
But one fall her pastor heard of her 
excellent apple crop and figured that 
at last he had found one thing about 
which she could not possibly com- 
plain: 

“Well, Sister McCoy, I know you 
are happy. I’ve heard a lot about 
that apple crop.”’ 

The old woman glared at him as 
she replied: ‘‘Oh, I guess they'll do, 


but where's the rotten ‘uns for the 
pigs?” 
ee. * 
There once was a girl named Harris 
Whom nothing could ever embarrass 
’Till the bath salts one day, 

In the tub where she lay 
Turned out to be plaster of Paris. 
* * * 

Strauss: ‘‘I suppose now that you 
have a baby girl life is just one beau- 
tiful symphony?” 

Beethovan: ‘Well, not exactly, 
it’s more like grand opera — full of 
marches, arias and loud calls for the 
author every night.” 

+ + * 

Pro: ‘No, use your brassie.”’ 

Fair Golfer: ‘But I don’t wear 
any in this hot weather.” 

x * * 

“T see you are driving a new car,” 
said the policy-holder enviously. 

“Yes,’’ said the insurance sales 
man. “I made the mistake of try 
ing to sell an insurance policy to an 
automobile salesman.” 

x * 

Errol Flynn and Charlie Chaplin 
have collaborated on a new nove! 
which will be out just any old time. 
The title is “On Whom the Belles 
Told.” 

x oe x 

I'wo small boys put their grimy 
hands side by side on the counter. 

“Mine’s dirtier’n your'n,”’ said 
one joyfully. 

“Huh,” said the other, ‘you're 
two years older’n me.” 

* * + 

Need of a shave is the only thing 
that keeps some men from being bare 
faced liars. 

* * + 

l/c: “How did you get 
pretty round mouth, honey?” 

O.A.O.: “By saying ‘NO’ to the 
other boys, darling.”’ 

* * * 


that 


Friends are people who dislike the 
same people. 
* * * 
Roses are red, 
Violets are blue 
But they don’t get around 
Ltke the dandelions do. 
re oe 
The American Way condemn- 
ing a naughty movie: attending it 
to see if it's as shocking as adver- 
tised; kicking because the naughty 
parts have been cut out. 
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e: “If you try to kiss me, I'll 


“Not with all these people 
around.” 
She: 

spot.” 


“Well, let’s find a quieter 


* * * 


The young couple stopped to read 
the sign at the front door of the 
marrying justice of the peace. It 
said, ‘“You furnish the bride 
we'll do the rest.”’ 

Bashful Groom: 
fait. 


“That's hardly 


x * * 

There was once a fellow in Elmira 
by the name of Joe Kissinger. He 
didn’t like the name so changed it 
to Ross. Two months later he 
changed it to Cartmell. By this time 
all his friends were asking each 
other, “I wonder who's Kissinger 
now?” 

ok ok * 

When Mr. Johnson, having just 
learned he was the father of triplets 
rushed eagerly to the hospital and 
into his wife's room, the nurse inter 
cepted him and scolded, ‘‘Don’t you 
know any better than to barge in 
like that? You're not sterile.” 

After a glance at his brood, 
unnerved Mr. Johnson piped 
“You're telling me!"’ 

* * * 


the 
up, 


Nursing a terific hangover, the 
husband approached his wife at the 
breakfast table and said, ‘I suppose 
you're angry with me because I came 
home last night with a black eye?” 

‘Maybe you've forgotten,”’ she 
replied, ‘but when you came home 
last night you didn’t have a black 
eye.” 

ee ee 
“Oh, mother, may I take a swim? 

“Why not, my darling daughter, 
You're so near naked anyhow 

You're safer in the water.” 

* + + 

A pessimist is a person who would 
commit suicide if he could do it 
without killing himself. 

er ae 

A wolf is a man who enjoys life, 

liberty and the happiness of pursuit 
* * * 

Father: ‘“‘Did I hear the clock 
strike three when you came home 
last night?” 

Son: ‘Yes, dad. It was going 
to strike 11, but I stopped it so it 
wouldn’t wake you up.” 
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“No, thanks; this course is more important than you think.” 


The call was from the Reception 
Center. “‘There’s a fellow down 
here who claims to be a relative of 
yours, and says he can prove it.” 

“He's crazy,’” the chief at the 
other end of the phone retorted 

“We know,” said the reception 
st. sweetly, ‘but we thought that 
might be mere coincidence.” 

” * * 

Prof. “If I saw a man beating a 
donkey and stopped him from do 
ing so, what virtue would I be show 
ing?” 

Voice In 


! ee 
Ove. 


Back ‘ Brotherly 


* * * 


Young Man: ‘“‘Sir, I want your 
daughter for my wife.” 
Father: ‘‘And I, sir, am willing 
to trade.” 
o * * 
She used to be the belle of the 
town but somebody tolled on her. 


A pat on the back develops char- 
acter if administered young 
enough, enough, and 
enough. 


often low 


* * * 


Arriving home earlier than usual, 
he found his wife in the arms of his 
best friend. ‘‘I love your wife,”’ said 
the friend, ‘‘and she loves me. I'll 
play you a game of bridge for her; if 
I win, you divorce her, and if you 
win, I promise never to see 
again. Will you play?” 

Okay by me,”’ said the husband, 
“but a penny a point 
to make it interesting?” 

* * * 


her 


how's about 


Mama, daddy isn’t like other 


men, is he?” 
“Why do you ask that, child?” 
“Well, he just got tired waiting 
for an elevator and went down the 
shaft without one.”’ 
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Dinner Guest: ‘Will you pass 
the nuts, Professor?”’ 
Professor (absent 
“Yes, I suppose so, 
should flunk them.” 
* * * 


mindedly ) : 
but I really 


Believing to recognize her hus- 
band, a lady in a suburban train 
left her seat and put her arms around 
a man sitting several seats ahead. 
Naturally, she was greatly embar- 
rassed when the man turned around 
and she saw that he was a perfect 
stranger. 

“Oh, pardon me,” she stammered, 
“but your head looks exactly like 
my husband’s, behind.”’ 

+ + * 

Hobo To Housewife: ‘“‘It ain't 
that I’m afraid of work, ma’am, but 
there ain't much doing in my par- 
ticular line — I’m a window-box 
weeder.”’ 

et 

Bank Teller: ‘This check is un- 
doubtedly okay, but do you have 
anything by which to identify your- 
self?”’ 

Lady 
have a 


“Well, I 
my left 


(hesitantly ) : 
mole just above 


The reason the average girl would 
rather have beauty than brains is 
that the average man can see better 
than he can think. 

* 1 * 


Hotel clerk to prospective guest: 
“I'm sorry, but we don’t have room 
service,” 

Guest: ““That’s all right.” 

Clerk: ‘You'll have to 
your own bed.” 

Guest: ‘“That’s all right.” 

Clerk: ‘You'll find hammer, 
saw, lumber and nails in the back 
room.” 


make 


* + * 


Boss: “‘I want to get this mes- 
sage to every married women in the 
country.” 

Advertising Manager: ‘‘There’s 
only one sure way. ‘We'll address 
your letters to the husbands and 
mark them ‘Personal and Private’.”’ 

“ae 


“Dad, give me a dime.”’ 

“Not today, Junior.” 

“T'll tell you what the iceman 
said to Mom this morning.” 
son. Quick, what did he 


“ere, 





bean Dee) 7 a 








“I was reading the U. S. Coast Guarp MAGAzine and got so wrapped up in what I was 
reading that I didn’t hear the fire alarm!!" 
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St. Peter couldn’t find the new 
arrival’s name on_ the _ roster. 
How'd you get here?”’ he asked. 

“Flu,” he replied. 

ee ie a 

Master of the House: ‘‘Marie, 
you kiss better than my wife does.” 

Maid: ‘That's what the butler 
says.” 





YEOMAN SCHOOL 


(Continued from Page 22) 





also true of the YN-SK instructors, 
for an outstanding feature of the 
school is the fact that every night 
for two or two and a half hours a 
YN or SK instructor reopens the 
classrooms and presides over typing 
practice, discussions, answering ques- 
tions, etc., in general, attempting to 
help and explain anything with 
which the students may be encoun 
tering difficulty. 

Just as the prospective yeomen 
and storekeepers work hard during 
class hours, they also play hard when 
recreation time around. A 
glance at this year’s team standings 
in both the softball and volley ball 
leagues will show the YN-SK 
School leading the pack. It must be 
also noted that several key person- 
nel of the CG Training Station 
“CUBS” softball team are YN-SK 
students. Rounding out the list of 
athletic achievements of the YN-SK 
School personnel are the diligent and 
highly successful students found on 
the TRASTA Boxing Team. 

The Yeoman-Storekeeper School 
located here at the Training Station 
was opened in 1947. From 1947 
until July of this year a combined 
total of 1,941 Yeomen and Store- 
keepers have been graduated. The 
minimum requirements for entrance 
conduct and 
Navy battery test scores of 50. The 
school’s policy of high standard 
grade of work for successful com 
pletion of the course is very capably 
maintained by the present Officer 
in-Charge, Dominic G. Swider, 
SKC(AK). Much of the credit for 
the high caliber of men graduated 
from this school should go to 
Swider for as O-in-C of the school, 
he sets a perfect example for all 
future and present Yeomen and 
Storekeepers. 


rolls 


to school are good 
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LIFE ATA 
LIGHTHOUSE 


By Morris LESSER, EN3 


Pont AU FER REEF LIGHT 
STATION, better known as the Eu 
gene Island Lighthouse, is built on a 
small island of oyster shells. This 
was acquired by the Government in 
1915, and that same year a three 


story wooden house with a light 
tower on the top was constructed. 
This station was manned by the 
U. S. Lighthouse Service, and not 


untilWorld War II were Coast 
Guard personnel attached to it. 
Their exact duties during the war 
are unknown, but the shrimpers 
say that they boarded boats in an 
attempt to catch boats smuggling 
food and fuel to enemy submarines 
In the summer of 1949 the radio 
beacons from the Ship Shoal Light- 
house were transferred to this un.t. 
The Ship Shoal Light was then 
abandoned due to its leaning. The 
boathouse was converted to the 
radiobeacon shack and _ generator 
room. The main light was changed 
from oil vapor to the present elec- 
tric light. 

Point Au Fer Reef Light Station 
is 28 miles from Morgan City, La., 
which is known as the shrimp cap- 
ital of the world, and is only acces- 
sable by boat. Your trip down river 
takes you through the lower Atcha- 
falaya River into a large lake and 
then the Shell Island Cut-Off into 
the Gulf of Mexico. From the Cut 
Off it is 14 miles of open water to 
the lighthouse. The channel outside 
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is marked by buoys and channel 
beacons, which this unit has the re 
sponsibility of keeping lighted and 
painted. 

The lighthouse is built on twelve 
foot high pilings and is surrounded 
on the first floor by a porch on 
which two of our water cisterns 
are located, the third cistern being 
on the ground just below the porch. 
Yhe radiobeacon shack is built on 
three-feet high pilings and contains 
the radiobeacon’s generators, sani- 
tary and fresh water pumps. In a 
separate room our fire-fighting 
equipment and our deep freeze are 
stored. A special shack has been 
constructed for paint and smal! 
stores. There are two 1000-gallon 
tanks for the station's gasoline sup 
ply. All this is interconnected by 
walks which connect to the main 
dock. 

The inside of the house is very 
modern now. We have the office, 
galley. head and shower on the main 
deck. The second deck has the sleep- 
ing quarters, and the third deck is 
our recreation and television room. 

There are four men_ stationed 
here, but only three men are present 
at a time, as one man is always on 
his compensatory leave. We work 
24 days and have six days off. While 
on duty we stand watches of six 
hours on and twelve hours off. Our 
duty is to keep the buildings clean 
and painted, to time check the radio 
beacon and make minor repairs dur- 
ing deficiencies. keeping a check on 
the main light. During the fog sea 
son we must wind the weight which 
operates the bell striker for the fog 
bell. This is to warn the boats away 
from the island. 

Gasoline and oil are brought to 
us by CG-56305 stationed at Mor- 
gan City. This unit has « 25-foot 
motor cabin launch which is our 
transportation boat for liberty. Dur 
ing the hurricane season and at the 
warning of a hurricane it is our job 
to warn the inhabitants of the 
bayous and aid them in the evacua- 
tion of their families and belong- 
ings. 

A tour of duty is one year to 
eighteen months. The following 
men make up the crew: William L. 
Powels, BM1; Donald F. McDon 
ald,EN2; Morris Lesser, EN3, and 
James M, Cazier, SN. 


This is a fine place to get that 
sun tan and the thrill of catching 
a gar-fish. So come on out and join 
us for a day’s fishing or just for 
some good Louisiana sun! 


The Mail Buoy 


(Continued from Page 4) 











did. Pirates were numerous in the area as 

Even after the light they would 
false light’’ farther down the island 
to induce an incorrect course change and 


a result 
have a 


resultantly have a cargo land in their lap 
reports can Captain 
Kidd is supposed to have buried his treasure 
somewhere on a small island to the west of 
Long Beach Island 

Despite the many times I've 
Barnegat Light (which has long 
placed by Barnegat Lightship), it 


As far as most trace 


seen the 
been re 
is diffi 
cult to be certain it is the light shown in 
the MAGAZINE. Even though it is not in 
use as a navigational aid, the light was kept 
lit as a step in very famous 
landmark. I thought I'd drop you the 
data possibly someone definitely knows 


preserving a 


the lighthouse 
Sincerely, 
GILBERT B. LEACH, QMSN 
. « * 


But This Reader Is Divided 
Between Barnegat And Tortugas 
17 Bradway Avenue 
Trenton 8. N. J 

In regard to the identification of the 
‘ighthouse on Page 27, July issue, I believe 
that it is Dry Tortugas, Loggerhead Key 
Florida. The proximity of the water, paint 
characteristic and style of lantern, with bird 
all check with that tower. However 
it looks a lot like the abandoned Barnegat 
inlet, New Jersey, tower, but if so, the pic 
ture was taken sometime ago as that light 
has been out of service for a number of 
years, although it was recently lighted with 
a “token” light during the centennial cele 
bration of Ocean County. On the other 
hand, the light itself appears to be photo 
graphic art work and not a real night photo 

My guess is Tortugas, and if it is, it is 
not symbolic of semi-isolation, it's 
tion with a capital “I.” 


screen 


isola 


Very truly yours, 
W. R. OSBORNE 
* * * 


This Reader Thinks DE’s Are 
Toughest Duty In Coast Guard 

After reading quite a few letters on duty 
in the Pacific, I thought I'd say a few words 
on the subject. We have just returned to 
Honolulu five-month 
Without a 
doubt DE’s have the worst chow, get the 
worst liberty, have the lowest morale and 
certainly do not have the best duty in the 


after completing a 


patrol on a Destroyer Escort 
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Fighting Coast Guard.’ No, don’t get us 
wrong, we are not asking for the best 

I've been aboard for sixteen months, and 
so have most of the original deck force 
Still no opportunity to strike for a rating 
Al’ of four men have made rates after leav 
That's quite a number! Oh 
lucky we are 


Tough 


ing the deck 


yes! I realize just how after 


reading an article on the 83-footers 
duty? 
Nothing gripes the guys any more than 


reading about these cry babies, who are sta 


and aren't 


Adak 


tioned 90 miles away from home 

satisfied. Ship a few to Midway or 

and they will have a reason to bitch 
Sincerely yours 

Bos DOLAN 








Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 








THE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trans 

fer is for two men of like ratings to com 
municate with one another. In this column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
to eorrespond with others who desire tranafers 
The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
the areas to which the men wish to be trans 
fered 


CGC EVER 
(Alameda 


DROHAN, SN 
Mass 


ROBERT P 
GREEN 
Calif.) 

WARREN E. SELLERS, SN. CGC HUM 
BOLDT, Boston, Mass. (5th District) 

WILLIAM FI HOLTOM, EN}, CGC 
SUMAC, St. Louis, Mo. (3rd, 8th or 
9th District) 

ROBERT PF. PINA 
Miami Beach, Fla 

LLOYD G. STANDLEY 
land Lifeboat Station 
(2nd, 8th or West Coast) 

PFHEODORE SADBACKOS, SN, Sankaty 

Nantucket, Mass. (East Coast) 

DONALD E. BROUGHTON, SN, CGC 
BOUTWELI Texas. (2nd, 
3rd, 5th, 7th or 9th District) 

BERNARD SARGENT. EN?, and LEY 
TON S. SCHULTZ, SN, both of Cape 
Cod Canal Lifeboat Station, Sandwich 
Mass. (2nd or 9th District) 

BRYON L. UZZELI YN3(P), CGC 
MENDOTA, Wilmington, N. C. (Shore 
Station in 3rd, 5th, 7th or 8th District) 

RUSSELL ROSS, JR., FN, Grays Reef 
Light Station, Cross Village, Mich. (2nd 
7th or 8th District) 

BILL LUNEKE, EN3, CG 83352, c/o 
Harbormaster, Balboa, Calif. (2nd, 8th 
or 9th District) 

EDGAR P. HALL. EN1, CG-83387, Port 

Texas. 7th. Ist or 3rd Ditsrict) 

GAY, EN2, Cuttyhunk Life 

Cuttybunk, Mass 


Boshon 


ET2, CGC BRAMBLE, 
(3rd District) 

CS2, Belle Is 
Detroit Mich 


Light 


Brownsville 


Isabel 
JEROME I 
boat Station 
2nd District) 
LEO J. SUFPIA 
Isabel, Texas 
trict) 


(9th or 


BMC, CG-83387, Port 
(11th, 12th or 13th Dis 
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RONALD J. CGC 


Seattle, 


VANACEK, YN2, 
WACHUSETT, c/o Postmaster, 
Wash. (2nd or 9th District) 

WILLIAM L. KALLUSCH, SN, Race 
Point Lifeboat Station, Provincetown, 
Mass. (3rd or 9th District) 

ALAN J BALLBACH, SA, 
1.AUREL, Rockland, Maine. (Shore Sta- 
tion in 9th or 8th District) 


The world’s finest ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
KNOTS and FANCY ROPE WORK 
Giant enlarged 4th Edition 
By RAOUL GRAUMONT and JOHN HENSEL 
Every step in tying 3,668 knots clearly pic- 
4 tured and explaiped. Fascinating stories of 
origin and uses. 348 beautiful halftone 
illustrations. $10 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 


CGC 





Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8466 
Night Oall: UNION 38-8651 


PETTERSON 
Lighterage & Towing Corp. 
44 WHITEHALL 8T. NEW YORK 














SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
* 
Construction 
of All Types 
* 

Heavy Hoisting 


Mernrrr- CHAPMAN & ScoTT 


CORPORATION 
260 Madison Ave., New York 


Boston New London 
Kingston, Jamaica, BWI 


Cleveland 
Key West 








AUDELS 


More 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside flag of 
dy form. chee Lge ge Eas: 
my k book you want tor 


PiShbet Met pares *oO ay ding e 

Shee etal jWel 

0 Masonry $6°(0) Bi nting S27 ORadlo 
athematics $2¢ Steam Enginee' 

C pony vty $2°OL Diet es 1% 
Mt satisfied you pay mon ntil price is paid 

AUDEL, Publi_ber., Dept. ‘C. 49 W. 23 ‘St. +» N.Y. 10, N.Y. 





JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE 
LINE, Inc. 
Towing and Transportation 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


One Broadway—New York City 











- SAVAGE'S | 


NAvy %&% GENERAL 
SUPPLY CorP . 
Specialist To 
U. S. CoAsT GUARD 
UNIFORMS % ACCESSORIES 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
Measurement Blanks % Prices 
Mailed Upon Request 


236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. 











you can SAVE MONEY on S. 


YOUR AUTOMOBILE ‘Htaauce 


Specialized Automobile Financing for Service Personnel 


Available to Commissioned Officers 


—aond Top Three Slen-Commnlertonad Grades 


@ SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 


STATESIDE AND OVERSEAS INSURANCE 
LIFE PROTECTION AVAILABLE 


FINANCE WITH GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO 
Send Today For Full Information 


7 GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO. 


1401 W. LANCASTER * 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CABLE ADDRESS GEFC 


Dependable Automobile Financing Since 1921 
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ED. LLOYD 








ri HIS editor would like to find 
the proper words with which to 
re-state the aims and objectives of 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 
I would like to be able to call forth 
words that would make it abun- 
dantly clear to all hands that this 
MAGAZINE'S objectives are basically 
those of performing worthy service 
for all who wear the uniform of the 
Coast Guard. Please the use 
of the words ‘“‘service for all.” 


note 


Perhaps those three words are the 
ones that are the key to our objec 
tives. ‘Service for all’ means ex 
actly what is said. Those words 
do not mean special service for cer- 
tain groups. Those words mean 
service (within our ability) to a 
humble recruit who simply needs 
some helpful information. Those 
words mean service to any old-timer 
who can be aided by our journalistic 
efforts. 

Yes, I like the sound of the words 
“Service for all.” 

I am taking this opportunity to 
endeavor to re-state the aims and 
objectives of this MAGAZINE because 
we have many newcomers within the 
Coast Guard who have undoubtedly 
failed to grasp the fact that they 
have at their command a MAGAZINE 
in which they can enjoy complete 
freedom of expression. Yes, com- 
plete freedom of expression — no 
censorship, no restriction, no re- 
straint. 

And there are a few old-timers 
who may have lost sight of the fact 
that they have at their command 
this instrument of public influence 

- this MAGAZINE. In these pages 
there exists a meeting place for the 
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thoughts, ideas, suggestions and 
problems of officers and enlisted men 
alike: a meeting place for the ideas 
and troubles of the greenest recruit 
and a meeting place for the salty 
old-timer who may feel that he has 
a few complaints to voice. 

Someone may ask, what can be 
accomplished by this MAGAZINE in 
publishing the complaints, sugges 
tions, etc., of our shipmates? That 
question can only be answered by 
a modest assurance that these pages 
are carefully scrutinized by many 
persons who hold what may be 
termed policy-making positions. In 
sheer fairness to these policy-mak- 
ers we must admit that they are en- 
titled to see, to hear, to read every 
criticism and every suggestion that 
may be in the minds of men in the 
field. 

The most unfair thing that can 
be done by a Coast Guardsman is 
to voice his complaint or his sug 
gestion only within the local con 
fines of his own group. Such local 
ized complaining can only serve to 
create unrest, dissatisfaction and a 
general lowering of merale. The 
only fair and constructive thing to 
do is to make use of the pages of 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE as 
an honest and unbiased meeting- 
place where everything relating to 
the welfare of the Coast Guard can 
be given fair and calm consideration 
and study. 

Frequently your 
Coast Guardsmen who say some 
thing like this: “I was going to 
write you a letter and complain 
about such and such."’ And when 
your editor inquires why the letter 
was not written, he usually is told, 


editor meets 


“Oh, I just didn’t get around to 
writing it.” 

Now we ask you if a ship 
mate can’t bestir himself enough to 
write a letter about some unsatis 
factory condition, can the situation 
really be of serious moment? Surely 
a situation is not 
when it fails to call forth sufficient 
enterprise on the part of the com- 
plainant to write a letter. purchase 
a three-cent stamp and take a short 
walk to the nearest mail box! 


a grievous one 


Recently we ran into another sit 
uation that disappointed us. Your 
editor had scarcely finished shaking 
hands with a certain enlisted man 
(whom he considers to be outstand 
ing in all respects) when our friend 
said, ‘‘A month ago I wrote you a 
long letter expressing my viewpoints 
on certain conditions affecting Coast 
Guard enlisted men.” 

We hastened to explain that the 
letter had not reached our desk 
“Of course,” replied our friend. 
“You see, I didn’t mail the letter!” 

This answer called for further 
inquiry. We learned that this en 
listed man decided that, in some 
way, his career might be adversely 
affected if his letter were published 
in these pages! So perhaps it be- 
hooves this editor to let it be known 
that no man has anything to fear 
as a result of any letter, article or 
manuscript that may be submitted 
for publication in these pages. 

We are in complete sympathy 
with enlisted men who do not want 
to jeopardize their career by being 
unfairly and incorrectly classified as 
“sea lawyers.”’ But there is not the 
slightest possibility of any such 
classification being appended to men 
who express their views in these 
pages! In the first place, names of 
all writers are withheld when the 
writers request that this be done 
The names are never divulged 
never, never, never! 

Secondly, it is not even necessary 
for a Coast Guardsman to sign his 
name to any statements that he may 
wish to submit to this MAGAZINE! 
Anonymous contributions are given 
fair and honest consideration. 

The editor will, of use 
his own judgment about deciding 
what material should be published 
and what material is not worthy of 
publication. The editor is aware of 


course, 
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the fact that the privilege of Free 
dom of Speech does not give a man 
the right to enter a crowded theater 
and yell, ‘‘Fire!”’ 

Freedom of speech gives every 
man the right to express his sane 
and constructive thoughts and we 
feel that it is contrary to the funda- 
mental standards of Americanism 
for a man to be silenced through 
fear that reprisals will be taken 
against him because of any normal 
expression of ideas. 

Your editor started the opening 
paragraph with the idea of calmly 
stating the aims and objectives of 
this MAGAZINE. Your editor may 
have wandered from his initial pur- 
pose and he may have lost his calm 
approach to the subject but he 
does hope that every member of the 
Coast Guard (officers and enlisted 
men) will grasp the fundamental 
thought that these pages are their 
pages, to be used for the expression 
of every idea, every criticism, every 
complaint, every suggestion and 
every recommendation. 

And in conclusion, your editor 
wants to remind all hands that they 
should not overlook oppor 
tunity to express favorable comment 
about those things and those con 
ditions that meet with approval. 
Great philosophers have said that 
the surest way to correct unsatis 
factory situations is to point the 
finger of praise at situations that 
have met with approval! 


every 





Coming Soon! 


In these pages we soon will pre- 


sent a graphically illustrated story of 
the spectacular career of the Coast 
Guard-manned Destroyer Escort 
MENGES, the ship that was doomed 
but lived to fight again. The combat 
record of the MENGES is one of the 
Guard his- 


insofar as we know, has 


brilliant in Coast 


but, 


most 
tory 
never been publicly recognized. 

Watch for the story of the gallant 
MENGES and her fighting crew in an 
early edition of U, S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE. 











OW MAD should a guy get if his wife 

grabs the latest copy of the U. S. 

COAST GUARD MAGAZINE before he can 
wriggle out of his dress jumper? 


Here I lug it home from the ship, figur- 
ing to myself: “Oh, boy! I'll squeeze out 
of this jumper, stretch out on the sofa and 
spend a grand evening reading the maga- 
zine.”’ But what happens? 


No sooner do I open the front door than 
the wife snatches the magazine out of my 
hands and says: ‘Oh, I've been waiting 
for this all day.’ And I don’t see the 
magazine for the rest of the night! 


And that's not all—I also get a cold sup- 
per because wifey says she can’t take time to 
stand over a hot old stove when the maga- 
zine is waiting to be read! Well, when she 
makes that crack I hit the roof. Wouldn't 
you? 


But things aren't like chat any more in 
my house. Everything is sweetie-pie now. 
And I've gotta’ give credit to the wife. 
She solved the problem. Said she, ‘Listen 
here, you big heart throb, you and I get 
along swell every month until the maga- 
zine makes its appearance. Then we quar- 
rel like a pair of wild Indians. Either I'm 
going home to mothe: or you're going to 
subscribe to the magazine and have it mail- 
ed to me right here!”’ 

“Oh, yeah!"’ says L. 
will that do?” 

“Why, Sugar,”’ she says, “I'll be able to 
read the magazine before you get home in 
the evening. 
I'll have your favorite slippers waiting for 
you—and a nice cool bottle of beer—an. 
a grand supper—-and you can spend the en- 
tire evening lying on the sofa reading the 
magazine.” 

So I grabs the subscription blank and 
And she and I are 
Better take 


“And what good 


Then when you arrive home. 


mails it away pronto. 


just like two lovebirds again. 
this tip, Shipmates. 





{ one year 
) six month 


Name 


Address 





Enclosed is money order in amount of } ape in payment for 


subscription to the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. §. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE, 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 
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“CONSULTANT” 


The Front Line Story of 
Martin Systems Engineering 


,* don’t talk to this man about theories of 
aerodynamics or blue-sky plans for tomorrow's 
conquests of space. He’s boot-high in the 

mud and bloody reality of today. 


With this man, it has to work and work now. “Yeah,” 


he says, “it’s good.”’ Or else he says, 








“The hell with it.” 


Today, this man is a technical consultant on 
everything we're doing at The Glenn L. Martin 
Company. He's at every proving ground, at every 
launching of a new aircraft, guided missile o1 


electronic weapon, 


And he’s seeing the results of an entirely new 
top-security operation known as MSE— Martin 
Systems Engineering—in which aircraft are designed, 
not as today’s flying vehicles, but as the co-ordinated 


and controlled spaceborne systems of tomorrow. 





This man must give the nod— or else. And he has, on 
ORR os » a rapid succession of major MSE developments 
that are under security wraps. But he can 


tell you that 


You will hear more about Martin! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 
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smoker for 7 years and 
know they're 4es7 for me/ 
Try them yourself.” 
QM 
Low fo / 


/, 


4 
World's Greatest Golfer 


| CHESTERFIELD 


IDI MA 


) La i clea £ “i ' 3 
* “Ive been a Chesterfield 


1. Chesterfield Quality Highest 
15% higher than its nearest com- 
petitor and 31° higher than the 
average of the five other leading 
brands... based on recent chemical 
analyses giving an index of good 
quality for the country’s six leading 
cigarette brands. The index of good 
quality table—a ratio of high sugar 
to low nicotine — shows Chesterfield 
quality highest. 


2. No adverse effects to nose, 
throat and sinuses from smoking 
Chesterfield. From the report of a 
medical specialist who has been giv- 
ing a group of Chesterfield smokers 
regular examinations every two 
months for well over a year. 


2. First with premium quality 
in both regular and king-size. 
Much Milder with anextraordinarily 


good taste. 


Don’t you want to try 
a cigarette with a 
record like this? 


Copyright 1953, Liccerr & Myeas Tosacco Co. 





